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Methods 


MOBILIZED foz Stecvice to Bustwess 


in saving brain hours and hand hours and 
creating new production hours 


For greater service to users of our products, we have enlarged our Methods Department 
and broadened its activities. A wealth of practical methods information is quickly available to 
you. ¢ Uses of Addressograph-Multigraph methods and equipment have expanded rapidly 
during recent years—and are being increased constantly by research of users’ needs and 


experiences, in close cooperation with experienced engineering. 


All users of Addressograph -Multigraph products who are interested in receiving methods in- 


formation are invited to write us. You are entitled to this service for which there is no charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION « Cleveland, Ohio 





SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH YOU IN AMERICA’S DEFENSE 


FORBES 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO.1 CAR 


Handsome tailoring 
and great roominess 
distinguish the interior 
of Plymouth’s Finest. 




















Most powerful of “All 3” low-priced cars—with new economy! 


OU MAKE a sound investment when 
i, pus choose Plymouth’s Finest! In 
performance, beauty, economy—it’s the 
finest value in low-priced car history! 

You enjoy the greatest power of “All 3” 
—a full 95 H.P.—and new economy! The 
big engine cruises along with fewer revolu- 
tions per mile—saving gas and oil! 

Plymouth’s Finest is styled to stay beau- 
tiful. And the wide, low-slung design makes 
possible a marvelous new ride—extremely 


soft, smooth and steady. Try it today! 


See Plymouth’s Finest at your Plymouth 
dealer’s. All prices and specifications sub- 
ject to change without notice. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 

HEAR MAJOR BOWES, THURS.,C B.S. NETWORK 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Army Tanks «+ Anti-Aircraft Cannons + Army Trucks, Cars 
and Ambulances « Shells and Projectiles - Aircraft Parts and 
Assemblies + Defense Engineering » Marine and industrial 
Engines + Diesel Engines + Oilite Bearings - Airtemp Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning - Passenger Cars and Trucks 


| Buy Wisey_BUY PLYMOUTH 


THE CAR THAT STANDS UP BEST 
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% THERE ARE THOUSANDS of Truck- 
Trailers in daily use on direct defense 
work . . but that’s only a fraction of the 
Truck-Trailer industry's contribution. As a 


‘matter of fact, every Trailer we build con- 








tributes in some way to the all-out job in 





which.qur Nation is engaged: 





HEAVY-OWTV TRUCKS CONSERVED FOR RECT 
DEFENSE GSE . 


Example—The Crane Com- 
pany, Chicago, is using a 
1¥2-ton truck and 10-ton 
Fruehauf Trailer for work 
formerly done by a 5-ton 
truck ... because any truck 
can pull far more than it can 
carry. Across the country 
nae alien release thousands of heavy-duty engines that 


are sorely needed for other essential work. 





RAMROAO TANK CARS FREEO FOR LOWG HAULS .. 


Example—M & M Truck Co., 
Denver, with a fleet of fifty 
5,000-gallon Fruehauf Tank- 
Trailers, delivers about 75,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline 
per year. About 100 tank 
cars would be required to 
make these same deliveries. 
Consider the value of 100 
cars in the present emergency . . and that this example 
represents only a very small fraction of the country. 














is helping America to put the job across! 











MOTOR TRANSPORT 1s 
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Our soldiers must eat! Transporting their food is just one of 
the thousands of jobs that motor transport is handling. For 
example, one firm, using Fruehauf Trailers, hauls 64,000 
Ibs. of produce weekly fo Fort Sill, Okla. Motor transport 


ESSENTIAL To 


ES 





Example—The F. J. Kress Box 
Company, Pittsburgh, uses up 
to 20 percent less gasoline 
and oil, because a smaller 
truck, pulling a Fruehauf 
Trailer, now transports more 
tonnage than was formerly 
carried on a bigger truck. 
Multiply this by the many 
thousands of Truck-Trailer 
users in the United States . . and the resulting conservation 
of gcsoline and oil is tremendous! 





ENGINE PRODUCTION FACILITIES (INCREASED... 


Example—The Halle Bros. 
Co., Cleveland, uses the 
“shuttle system.” One truck 
handles three detachable 
Trailers—it’s constantly pull- 
ing one Trailer while the 
others are being unloaded 
and loaded. Without the 
“shuttle system,” three trucks 
would be required. Thus, production facilities for two extra 
motor trucks are freed for defense work. 





RAUROAO FACILITIES RELEASEV ... 


Example—Vitality Mills, 
Chicago, now ship to cer- 
tain markets by  Truck- 
Trailer, instead of by rail. 
Through faster delivery and 
improved service, sales 
have increased by 35 per- 
cent... and the change has 
released rail facilities for 





those types of hauling that railroads can handle best. 









NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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Vi hat’s 
Ahead 


AHEAD JUST a few pages is a story 
every business man will want to read— 
“DonaLD (Priorities) NELSON” by 
Gene Robb, Forses’ busy Washington 
correspondent. Here is spread out the 
story of the man who is shouldering 
much of the burden of the defense ef- 
fort in the nation’s capital. Whatever 
line of business or industry you may 
be engaged in, Don Nelson, you may 
be sure, has a finger in the pie. He is 
executive director of the Supply, Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board and is 
also director of priorities in the OPM. 
How he gets his work done, what he 
thinks of the future, and what his 
background is constitute the things 
which make Robb’s article well worth 
the time of reading. It begins on page 
12, this issue. 


x k * 


A little further ahead—in the next 
issue or so—you'll have a chance to 
learn all about the booming diamond 
business in this country. The war has 
driven the principal diamond markets 
outside of Holland and Belgium, and 
New York is becoming the world’s dia- 
mond center. Retail sales of diamonds 
jumped $124,000,000 last year and 
plans are under way to widen the ap- 
prentice ranks of the diamond cutter’s 
guild, the small membership of which 
is the bottleneck of cutting production. 
Witrrep Weiss has gathered all the 
facts together and you'll be surprised 
to learn which way the wind is blowing 
—in both industrial and personal uses 
of diamonds. 


x *k * 


We're also looking into the brass band 
situation, one of those industries you 
forget to include in the list that may 
get it in the neck because of priorities. 
The industry centers in Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, in this country and Frep B. Bar- 
TON has made a special trip out there 
to find out what the future looks like. 
In England, the music people have 
een given a high priority rating as a 
morale” builder and it may be that 
something like that here will save the 
Situation for next year—THE Epirors. 
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CURTISS SB2C-1 
DIVE-BOMBER 


U. S. Navy’s answer to the dread 
Stuka is this Curtiss “Helldiver” 
which will out-perform any foreign 
plane of its type. Its armament and 
ability are naval secrets — but two 
of its principal ingredients are speed 
in the air and speed in manufacture. 

C. C. Shellberg, in charge of all 
purchases at the Wright plant in Pat- 
erson, N. J. (where Wright “Whirl- 
wind” and “Cyclone” engines are 
pouring off the lines for planes and 
tanks) says, “Every tool that can 
speed up defense is vital to us. Such 
a tool is the Ediphone. Ediphone 
Voice Writing eliminates inter- 
ruptions, minimizes detail work, 
steps up executive capacity and 


FORBES 





increases general efficiency through- 
out the office.” 

Your business will benefit when 
you “talk your work away.” Dictate 
notes, correspondence, memoranda, 
etc., to an Ediphone and you'll add 
at least an extra hour of accomplish- 
ment to every working day. To prove 
it, without obligation, just phone 
Ediphone ( your city) or write Dept. 
H11, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison 
of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, 


Toronto. 







Teen’ 
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Securities seem to have prepared for 
declaration of war. 


Hold-ups incite public resentment. La- 
bor leaders had better take note. 


There is more shouting about than ac- 
tual scarcity of certain raw materials, 


At last Little Business is getting a lit- 
tle more consideration. But not yet 
enough. 


President Roosevelt long ago pro- 
claimed that he intended to be master. 
That was before John L. Lewis crossed 


swords with him. What now? 
Rampant inflation injures all. 


Reason for Thanksgiving: That we live 
in the biggest and strongest democracy 
in the world. 


Only stocks and second-grade bonds 
offer capital half-way decent wages. 


Business-as-usual is out. But non-de- 
fense spending-as-usual goes on. 


Britain has overdone exporting made 
possible by lease-lend. Washington’s 
licensing of imports is entirely proper. 


Unless Lindbergh condemns Hitler and 
Hitlerism he can expect nothing but 
condemnation. 


To Industrialists: “In time of war, pre- 
pare for peace.” 


Unless organized labor quickly changes 
its tactics, the Labor Law will unques- 
tionably be changed. 


At this stage peace with Hitler is un 
thinkable. 


Over-ordering, no matter by whom, is 
out of order in an unlimited national 


emergency. 


More dividend reductions, due to high- 
er taxes, may be expected. 


Rents will rise. 


. ‘ ” 
“Do your Christmas shopping early 
was never better advice than now. 
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IN THESE TIMES 


— when loads must move swiftly and surely — 


THE ANSWER IS CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


These are times that call for POWER— 
ECONOMY — DEPENDABILITY — in 
trucks as wellas in men!...That’s why 
the largest demand, country-wide, is 
for America’s leading trucks—Chev- 
rolets with the famous ‘‘Load-Master’’ 
engine. .. . They’re the most powerful 
biggest-selling trucks; they’re eco- 
nomical beyond any haulage equal; and 
they’re dependable and durable to an 
extraordinary degree! . . . Choose Chey- 
rolet trucks for your haulage job and 
own the trucks that are “‘Geared to 
Haulage Leadership!”’ 


* FOR THE SERVICE OF AMERICA * 









CHEVROLET 
FEATURES GIVE 
CHEVROLET LEADERSHIP 


CHOICE OF ENGINES—Special Economy 
engine or a Standard engine in Light 
Delivery and in 34-Ton models; Standard 
or “Load-Master” engine (with extra 
horsepower and torque) in Heavy Duty 
model e UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES—Built 
in the world’s largest commercial body 
plant, to fill the varied needs of the 
world’s largest group of truck users « 
ALL-STEEL CAB—With extra room, extra 
comfort, extra safety e RECIRCULATING 
BALL-BEARING STEERING GEAR— 
Reduces driver effort ¢ STABILIZED 
FRONT END e HYDRAULIC BRAKES— 
With self-aligning brake shoes floating 
on movable links e HYPOID REAR AXLE 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Something like a star... 


LD AS MAN is the admonition, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star”; 
young as a child is the impulse “To wish 
upon a star.” For all men, in all time, 
a star has been the bright kindling point 
for dreams, fixed moment in time and 
eternity, beacon in the night and prom- 
ise of the day to come. 

Something like a star is research, be- 
cause it answers in the world of practical 
affairs to some eternal spirit in the heart 
of man—a perpetual restlessness with 
things as they are, an eternal seeking for 
a better way, a continual progress to- 
wards a better world. And because this 
thing lives more in the mind and the 
spirit than in the world itself, it is per- 
petual, everlasting, immutable, as eter- 


nal in its way as the stars themselves. 

More than 60 years ago the General 
Electric Company first “hitched its wag- 
on” to the bright star of research. In all 
this time the star has not been extin- 
guished, instead it has gradually grown 
to be the guiding star of all American in- 
dustry. Even today, when so large a part 
of the total resources of General Electric 
are employed in the task of making Amer- 
ica’s defenses strong. it still shines bright. 

But General Electric is not “wishing 
upon a star.” Throughout the Company, 
scientists, engineers, executives, are 
thinking and planning and working to 
the end that the tomorrow which stars 
promise shall not simply come—but that 
it shall be better than today. 


American industry has accepted the responsibility of serving America; 
is accepting the responsibility of helping to defend America; will accept, tomorrow, 
the responsibility of helping to build a better America and a better world. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Readers Say: 





Best-MANAGED INDUSTRY 


1 wish the whole country could once read 
over that little piece of yours on page 15 of 
the October 15th issue, entitled “Our Best. 
Managed Industry.” It is very illuminating 
and very much to the point—TuHomas YW, 
Lamont, J. P. Morgan & Co., New York. 
me 


Mr. Lamont refers to an editorial under 
“Fact and Comment” outlining the achieve. 
ments of the automobile industry in national 
defense.—Tue Epitors. 


OVERLOOKED 


In your compliments to the motor industry 
[Oct. 15, p. 15] you overlook a most sig. 
nificant phase: 

This industry has financed itself, from its 
inception, from earnings. It has demonstrated 
the futility of the old teaching that accumv- 
lation of liquid capital is necessary to the 
development of enterprise. By modest but 
fair dividend policy, or, as in the case of 
Ford, by reinvesting practically all earnings, 
it has also demonstrated the futility of 
socialistic schemes to operate business 
through public agencies—S. N. Tipeman, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


MASTER OR SERVANT? 


May we offer you our grateful appreciation 
for the courage that you showed in writing 
the article “Close-Ups of High-Ups” in your 
Oct. 15 issue. 

It does seem like a pitiful situation when 
a loyal, self-sacrificing citizen such as you 
have been should feel it necessary to plead 
with the President to be patriotic. It has 
been our feeling for some time that unity in 
our country could be obtained so easily if 
those at the head of our government would 
give any evidence of making such sacrifice 
personally as they are so eagerly asking 
others to make. 

Medical research tells us that neurosis 
maladies are on the increase in our country, 
due to increased worry. Much of this is un- 
doubtedly due to the feeling that our inter- 
nal situation is inefficient. "Twould seem then 
as if our President would be glad to put 
patriotism ahead of personal friendship in 
the selecting of men for the important posts 
involved in defense effort. 

We greatly admire your courage in mak- 
ing a seeming spectacle of yourself in the 
plea you have put up. Most of us do not 
like to plead with our officials, feeling that 
officials are servants, not masters, but it 
would seem, with conditions as they are, 
that a citizen has become the servant and 
the Administrator the master.—M. A. Hype, 
The Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb. 


GRATIFYING 


It is certainly gratifying to see someone 
tell the President, in a nice way, what he 
thinks of the way he is running the country 
and the appointments he has made. 

Everyone knows what a mess Frances Per- 
kins (Matilda Wutzki) has made of the of- 
fice of Secretary of Labor, and it has been 
called to his attention in the press many 
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times, but I have failed to hear a word from 
Mr. Roosevelt in her defense. 

If you will keep up this kind of work and 
can get others to help, we may be able to 
get something done.—J. Fieck Jr., Fleck- 
Baumann Co., Ct. Louis, Mo. 


PLEASED 


[ am certainly very well pleased to be able 
wo read your articles on today’s national situ- 
ation, even though you sometimes step on the 
toes of some of our “High-Ups.”—J. L. Ross, 
Midland Mutual Oil Co., Midland, Mich. 


BANKERS 


Many times statements creep into articles 
that really aren’t meant the way they sound. 
[ believe this is the case of an article which 
appeared in “Close-Ups of High-Ups” of 
your Oct. 15 issue. It reads: 

“No profession has fallen into lower pub- 
lic esteem in the last dozen years than 
banking. None so urgently needs to earn 
goodwill, public confidence. Happily, Amer- 
ica has a few banking stalwarts who have 
recognized this.” 

You probably will agree with me that it 
wasn’t entirely the fault of bankers, that 
certain demogogues try to besmear the bank- 
ing profession and then blame it for the 
economic conditions such as we found our- 
selves in some years ago. 

Politicians, for their own purpose, use the 
banker as a scapegoat, unjustly and uncalled 
for. You will probably also agree that there 
is no profession that has done a better job 
of public relations since 1933, than the bank- 
ing profession.—Preston E. REED, executive 
vice-president, Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, III. 


Sorry, can’t agree.—Tue Epitor. 
DIsGRACE 


Please discontinue my subscription. 
Forses: Its vicious editorial policy and its 
misleading propaganda is a. disgrace to 
American journalism.—H. C. Younc, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


LIGHT 


In these days of turmoil among the na- 
tions of a world that should be a place of 
love and friendship, your “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life” are like a light shining 
through the darkness. 

I greatly enjoy reading your publication. 
I find that it is the most informative maga- 
tine that I have ever read.—Everette H. 
Parker, Norfolk, Va. 


FAVORITE 


_ From a salesman’s point of view, ForsEs 
's my favorite publication. It’s certainly 
chuck full of business information—Rer 
Voornees, Rochester, N. Y. 


UNDERSTANDING 


I am a “hope-to-be salesman” and Forses 
has done more for my understanding and 
confidence than any other reading that I 


have done—M. E. Tempteton, Union City, 
enn. 


APPRECIATION 


I want to express my appreciation for 
your excellent magazine—in particular your 
“2Line Editorials” and “B. C. Forbes Says:”. 








—R. W. Sarrerzee, Ottawa, Kan. 













"Keep 


Officials of one big company 
engaged in Defense production spent 
five days in a huddle over a certain 
problem . . . and then found the 
solution in the mail of a vice-president 
too busy to read his mail! 

Another company needed a 
specialist. The president spent the 
most of three days on long distance 
calls. The general manager flew to 
Chicago to hire a man, and failed... 
All the time, applications for jobs 
from three such specialists were in 
their unread mail! 


Too busy to read executive 
mail is a common complaint these 
days—but it’s expensive! Letters 
read and answered promptly save 
phone calls, delays, headaches. 
Urgency makes mail—and the 
Postage Meter—more important to 
any business. 

With a Pitney-Bowes Meter 
on hand, you no longer need, buy, 
keep, count or stick paper stamps. 


Pitney- 





em flying!” 


The Meter prints postage—any 
amount needed, for any kind of 
mail or parcel post . . . and seals 
envelope flaps simultaneously, fast! 
. . counts postage automatically 

. .. Saves postage, effort, time! 

And because the Meter prints 
the postmark (and your ownslogan, 
as well), Metered Mail moves faster 
in the postoffice, can make earlier 
trains, save transit time. 

Models for every business, big 
or little, including yours. Get a 
demonstration in your office, on 
your own mail—soon! 


cee EEECEEE Ere ee eet 


Direct Defense Production 
by Pitney-Bowes 


Starter mechanism 





for plane motors... 
by Pitney-Bowes, 
largest maker of 
postage meters in the 
world. One of a 
growing list of precision products for- 
National Defense which will soon exceed 
our meter production. 


Bowes posTAGE METER CO. 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone 
directory. In Canada: Canadian Postage 
Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


1715 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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locomotive of tomorrow.” It is the No. 1 loco- 
motive of today. 


ip streamliner pictured here is more than “the 


Authority for this statement is the fact that 
American railroads, for the past four years, have 


bought more GM locomotives than locomotives of 


any other kind. 


And in this achievement you see a typical example 
of the progressive benefits that General Motors en- 
terprise makes possible. 


The Diesel engine that drives these swift and 
thrifty locomotives was born of General Motors re- 
search in internal combustion engines. And from 
our experience in manufacturing motors, generators, 
bodies and hundreds of other parts—came the proc- 
esses by which all such units are now made and 
assembled into complete locomotives in the largest 
self-contained locomotive factory in the world. 
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But equally important as the job of developing 
these locomotives, is the job they themselves have 
done in actual operation on the railroads. Many 
people know their record in passenger service. But 
railroad men can tell you also how more than 600 
General Motors switchers have accelerated freight 
handling and pared down costs in railroad yards— 
that a new high-powered freight locomotive is begin- 
ning to extend these advantages to mainline freight 
operation. 


And you can thank the alertness of railroad man- 
agement for putting this new equipment to work at 
a record rate—to better still further the service of 
the finest railroads in the world. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors, La Grange, Illinois 


ENERAL = OTORS 
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Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


To Enhance Pride in Work 


More should be done to encourage all classes to ex- 
cell in their work, through offering attractive rewards 
for outstanding achievement. Fourteen years ago this 
writer urged that “champion workers should be hon- 
ored and rewarded, as much glory should go to the 
superb workman as to the superb athlete. Instead of 
making such a fuss over ball-players, swimmers, ten- 
nis-players, runners, golfers and the like, why not 
start making at least some fuss over those who demon- 
strate the greatest. skill in different lines of work?” 

An admirable example has been set by the trucking 
industry. Rarely has New York witnessed a more thrill- 
ing exhibition than the “Roadeo” staged at Madison 
Square Garden, when the most expert truck drivers 
demonstrated amazing skill in putting trucks through 
bewildering paces, cutting figure eights with the skill 
of professional skaters, drawing up alongside the curb 
within incredibly small space and within the twinkling 
of an eye. The vast audience responded with roof- 
raising applause. 

And weren’t the winners proud! 

This cannot but help to raise truck-driving to the 
dignity of a profession. It cannot but imbue among 
truck drivers a new sense of pride in their work. It 
cannot but encourage them to increase their zealous- 
ness to drive punctiliously safely. It cannot but arouse 
ambition to qualify for entering such contests. 

Merit deserves reward. One way to inspire excel- 
lence is to afford opportunity to display it in compe- 
tition with others. That this has been recognized to 
some extent is revealed by what is done in various 
fields. 

We have a national corn-husking bee to establish the 
world’s champion. Occasion is offered every year to 
establish America’s fastest, most efficient typist. Eager- 
ly sought is the crown awarded annually for the best 
hog-caller. As much as $10,000 is regularly offered for 
the ‘most brilliant book manuscript. We have Nobel 
prizes for scientists, etc. Farmers are encouraged to 
raise champion cattle, sheep, hogs, to grow the great- 
est amount of wheat per acre. Gardeners are stimulated 
by flower show prizes—supplemented by publicity, 
fame. Awards are bestowed upon the actor and actress 
whose performances are adjudged the most meritori- 
ous, upon the most brilliant director, for the best pic- 


ture, etc. Newspaper men, authors, poets, receive Pul- 
itzer prizes. And so forth. 

Industry, however, has lagged behind. Yes, there are 
salesmanship contests—which have proved extremely 
effective. But hardly anything is done to recognize and 
reward supreme achievement among wage earners. 
(Suggestion Boxes help, but aren’t enough.) Railroads 
occasionally honor locomotive drivers for unusual 
safety records. 

But, by and large, the possibilities along these lines 
have been most inadequately cultivated. Surely it is as 
important in the national interest that conspicuous ex- 
cellence in the realm of work be as energetically en- 
couraged and rewarded as in the realm of sport. 


* 
To keep going ahead, keep your self-respect. 
* 


Scarcity Is Exaggerated 


Officials have been exaggerating the scarcity of vital 
materials. President William O’Neil of General Tire & 
Rubber informs me that there is positively no scarcity 
of rubber. Aluminum Company of America reports 
that it has reserve supplies of 30,000,000 pounds—de- 
spite all the hue and cry about the terrible lack of 
this metal. A steel authority assures me that, if the 
industry had been permitted to take care of Govern- 
ment demands, without bureaucratic interference, all 
could have been met, with a substantial balance for 
ordinary needs. The loudly-trumpeted shortage of oil 
on the Eastern seaboard has been proved mythical. 

Investigation ordered by Congress probably will re- 
veal that Army and Navy officials have taken advan- 
tage of their priority privileges, that they have laid in 
and ordered contractors to lay in supplies of metals 
which cannot be fully consumed for many months, 
perhaps a year or more. Inventories of other concerns 
filling war orders are likely to be found more than 
ample for all nearby needs. 

Palpably, Washington bureaucrats have exercised 
more dictatorialness than discretion, have needlessly 
upset our economy, have unnecessarily incited alarm. 

The supreme need at Washington is the exercise of 
commonsense, business statesmanship, treatment of our 
citizens as adults, not children. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Donald (Priorities) Nelson 


At last—an intimate word picture of one of the most important men in 


America. If you are in any kind of business you must read this story 


FROM THE scrambled mixture of men 
who have been stewing for a year and 
a half in the Washington cauldron of 
National Defense, one of those least 
known to the public when he started 
has been lifted out at last to be oper- 
ating boss of the biggest job in the 
world. 

The man is Donald Marr Nelson, 
merchant. 

The job is to give his country and 
his country’s friends enough of what- 
ever it takes to beat Hitler—a $65,000,- 
000,000 order so far, with more to 
come. 

Chance and compromise played a 
part in putting a Chicago mail-order 
man at the helm of the defense ma- 
chine, but the largest reason lies in 
the character and vision of Nelson 
himself. From the time he was drafted 
from the executive vice-presidency of 
Sears, Roebuck early in 1940, he lined 
up with those who saw the defense 
job as something much too great for 
business-as-usual, as an undertaking 
so enormous that it defied imagina- 
tion. Today he sums up the situation 
this way: 

“T think we have turned the corner, 
but we really have just begun to do 
the job. We must set our sights much 
higher than we have ever set them 
before. We are tackling something 
bigger than our dreams. We must 
figure out the utmost we can do— 
and then resolve to go ahead and do 
twice as much.” 

Nelson’s title is executive director 
of the Supply, Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board, “holding company” for 
the dozen defense agencies the 
emergency has spawned. Typical of 
the complicated Washington setup in 
which jobs are built to fit the men, 
Nelson also is Director of Priorities in 
OPM—executor of the policies he 
enunciates as spokesman for SPAB. 

The day after Nelson’s appointment, 
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he had a visit from Bernard Baruch, 
a presidential counselor who was skep- 
tical of what looked like another hocus- 
pocus of divided authority in the new 
SPAB arrangement. He came away 
from Nelson’s office with the remark, 
“He may be the man.” The ten weeks 
since that meeting have tightened Nel- 
son’s grip on the job and increased 
his stature in Washington. Now more 
than ever he looks like the man—near- 
est 1941 counterpart of Baruch in 
World War I. 

Nelson isn’t the kind of man you 
can “type.” He isn’t glamorous. He has 
none of the eccentricities around which 
amusing anecdotes are spun. He is 
quietly impressive, but not an actor. 
There is no thesaurus of Nelson witti- 
cisms. 





One of the busiest men in America, Nelson 
no longer has time for vacations like this 


Yet Don Nelson brings to the top in 
Washington an attitude of fairness, 
sympathy and consideration, plus a 
solid substance we will call balance— 
first things first. They are qualities that 
inspire as much confidence as the wide 
range of business experience he got in 
his 30 years’ ascent from the bottom 
rung of Sears’ ladder. 

I enjoyed a taste of his considera. 
tion on the day of my interview. An 
unexpected meeting threw all his after. 
noon appointments a half-hour late. 
Everyone he had promised to see was 
notified—no defense bottleneck on the 
hard bench outside his office. He was 
running only five minutes behind his 
new timetable when I was ushered in. 

All you see when you look across 
the desk at the firmly cushioned, six. 
foot frame of Donald Nelson are his 
eyes—dead steady and direct, shrewd 
but kindly. Focussed through gold- 
rimmed spectacles, they are broad- 
gauged eyes that take in everything. 

At the end of a day on which work 
started, as it usually does, with a busi- 
ness breakfast at 8 o’clock, Nelson was 
still brisk and fresh. He stores up a lot 
of energy at those breakfasts where 
kidney or steak are his frequent menu. 
Lunch is lighter and usually comes off 
a tray brought to his office. 

Except occasional week-ends “away 
from it all,” Nelson finds little time in 
Washington for anything but his job. 
Leaving the office around 6:30 he de: 
votes most evenings to dinner meetings. 

At his desk he works methodically. 
swiftly. He sees an average of 50 per- 
sons or delegations a day, yet never 
appears hurried. 

Among Nelson’s personal sacrifices 
“for the duration” are his hobbies— 
a garden, a camera and darkroom. The 
thing he says he misses most is any 
chance to be alone. For the sternly reg: 
ulated life he now has to lead he puts 
all the blame on Hitler. 

He longs to return to normal living 
—his job in Chicago, his suburban 
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Nelson, testifying before the Senate committee investigating defense, stresses need for “gragter 
Congressional appropriations, greater speed in allocating contracts, fair play and impartiality” 


home at Glencoe, IIl., where he can be 
a tinkerer again. He admits he is a 
sucker for every gadget and tries to 
figure out how to improve them. He 
likes anything that he can work at with 
his hands. The most intriguing thing 
to Nelson is the know-how, and why. 

This, say his friends, is the chemist 
in Don Nelson. He started out to be 
one, still thinks chemistry the most 
fascinating subject there is. But before 
getting into a laboratory as a student 
at the University of Missouri, Nelson 
was a rangy youngster born (1838) 
and raised on the “wrong side” of the 
creek at Hannibal, Mo. Son of a loco- 
motive engineer on the Katy line, Mas- 
ter Don was brought up by his mater- 
nal Grandmother MacDonald; his 
mother died when he was 3. Nelson’s 
ancestry is a mixture of Scottish, Irish 
and English, a combination that may 
be partly responsible for his sense of 
fair play, his shrewd economies and 
his warm friendships. 

Carrying newspapers and running 
telegrams helped him through public 
school. Furnace tending and other odd 
jobs financed his college education. 
Soon after getting his B.S. degree in 
1911, Nelson went to work for Sears 
in their testing laboratory. Marked as 
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promising, he was sent to Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile Institute for further 
training and then got the feel of the 
“rap” business as an apprentice in a 
Utica woolen mill. 

Back in Chicago, Sears switched 
their young textile technician to mer- 
chandising in the men’s clothing de- 
partment. It is in merchandising that 
he has risen to the top. 


REVOLUTIONIZED BUYING 


In NRA and wage-hour assignments 
he became familiar with the New Deal, 
got along with New Dealers as well as 
with his business associates. But it was 
through a misunderstanding that he 
found himself working for the Govern- 
ment and into the defense program in 
1940. He came to Washington thinking 
he was to help Secretary Morgenthau 
get a man to streamline the enlarged 
procurement division of the Treasury 
department. Morgenthau insisted Nel- 
son was the man he wanted and 
wouldn’t let him go. When the Defense 
Commission was appointed he got an 
ex-officio status in charge of purchas- 
ing. 

How he revolutionized the Govern- 
ment’s buying methods, placed the big- 
gest orders during slack seasons and 
thereby saved millions, spread con- 
tracts among hundreds of firms that 


never had been able to do business 
with Uncle Sam before, changed speci- 
fications on cornered items to leave the 
speculators holding the bag—these 
were fully chronicled achievements 
that put Washington on notice to 
“watch Nelson.” 

Yet when Nelson got the job of de- 
fense generalissimo there were skeptics 
who were afraid he wouldn’t be tough 
enough. Most of his speeches had 
preached fair play and impartial treat- 
ment (they still do). His sympathies 
always went out to the man who was 
in trouble. No one had even seen him 
angry. 


HIS METHOD WORKS 


Conciliate, negotiate, bring every- 
body concerned around the same table, 
and start out determined to solve the 
problem now: that is Nelson’s method 
—but it has worked where crackdown 
and prima donna tactics have failed. 

When Nelson is aroused his lips 
tighten into a thin white line, but he 
never blows up. After one particularly 
hectic meeting, an associate marveled 
at Nelson’s equanimity. He replied: 

“I was mad enough, all right. But 
it’s been my experience that the man 
who loses his temper usually loses the 
argument. If I can hold mine five min- 
utes longer than the other fellow I fig- 
ure I have won.” 

Up to a given line, Nelson will tem- 
porize, compromise, persuade. But at 
that line he stops. There is no backing 
away from it. The stop order on non- 
defense construction ended any linger- 
ing doubts about Nelson’s toughness. 
Before that there was the crisp SPAB 
decision he announced which denied 
priorities on steel for the oil pipeline 
Mr. Ickes wanted. 

Some people attempt to explain Nel- 
son by saying he is a New Dealer. Nel- 
son is a Democrat, by birth. He counts 
New Dealers among his good friends. 
He is on excellent terms with Sidney 
Hillman. Leon Henderson was among 
those who championed Nelson for the 
SPAB assignment. Yet “New Dealer” 
is not a label you can accurately pin 
on Nelson. 

Nelson has set up a simplification 
program as a better approach to con- 
servation than the standardize-every- 
thing answer advocated by a group in 
Henderson’s department; he wants 
competition preserved. He has spoken 
out against backstage suggestions that 
indirect curbs be placed on advertising 
by limiting tax deductions and manip- 
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The supplies, priorities and allocation board, left to right, seated: Harry Hopkins, William S. 
Knudsen, Henry Wallace, Donald Nelson; standing, James V. Forrestal (representing Frank 
Knox), Robert Patterson (representing Henry S. Stimson), Leon Henderson, Sidney Hillman 


ulating price ceilings; he contends all 
selling costs must be included in 
prices. He criticized Morgenthau’s plan 
to limit profits to 6% of invested capi- 
tal; he said it would limit business in- 
centive to expand production. 

These are suggestions of the kind 
Nelson feels free to oppose forthright- 
ly, but he is careful to stay in what he 
considers to be his bailiwick. On ques- 
tions of labor policy, he defers to Hill- 
man. Price control?—he bows to Hen- 
derson. He is in frequent consultation 
with SPAB’s chairman, Vice-President 
Wallace, and insists he be thoroughly 
informed on every matter of policy. 


NOT A ONE-MAN SHOW 


From Nelson’s point of view, he is 
simply making intelligent use of his 
authority. Defense is not a one-man 
show and Nelson is a manager, not a 
dictator. He is widely acclaimed for 
his ability to delegate authority. When 
I asked a friend to analyze Nelson’s 
success, he said: 

“It’s his kindliness, perception and 
ability to galvanize ideas and people 
into action. He makes the people he 
directs about twice as good as they 
would be except for his influence and 
guidance.” 

Nelson’s general answer to shortage 
difficulties is that business men now 
must use as much initiative to survive 
as they used to get started. When I 
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asKed about specific recipes for typical 
trouble spots—an ash tray manufac- 
turer, a small appliance shop, an auto- 
mobile salesman—he said: 

“Initiative is still the answer. 

“The factory will have to find new 
materials for ash trays or get some- 
thing else to work on its machines. 
The manufacturer ought to try for a 
subcontract on a defense item. He has 
got to try everything. Even when he 
thinks he is licked he has got to-keep 
on trying. 

“If suppliers can’t give dealers 
enough stock to keep them busy they 
will have to find new lines to carry. 
They should start hunting for them 
now. Of course, they must go in for 
more service business. Remember there 
will be more things to fix when the 
new stuff runs short. We’re determined 
to keep repair parts coming through. 


“SIDELINE” SALESMEN 


“Auto salesmen and some other 
kinds of salesmen may have to take up 
side lines like insurance. There are 
some salesmen who never wanted to 
sell. Now, with good labor in great de- 
mand, they can switch to something 
that fits them better. A man who can 
develop a pair of skilled hands won’t 
have any budget worries.” 

Nelson does not pretend that initia- 
tive is a cure-all or that some people 
won't get hurt or that some businesses 


won’t have to close. What he asks is 
that every individual exhaust every 
possibility before hollering “ ‘Uncle’ 
Sam.” 

He is determined that small business 
shall not go down. Already he has 
attempted to prevent it. High priorities 
granted for repairs will keep small 
shops in working order. The bottle. 
neck of waiting a month or more just 
to get a preference rating was the first 
thing he broke when he shifted from 
boss of purchasing to priorities. A trio 
of mail-order specialists from his com- 
pany were imported to work day and 
night to clear the logjam of priority 
applications. Ratings now must clear 
within 48 hours. 

In Nelson’s eyes, small business rep- 
resents what the shooting is all about. 

“It is the backbone of our enterprise 
system. It is the wellspring of this 
initiative I keep talking about. Basi- 
cally, what we are out to save is the 
right to use initiative, the right of an 
individual to go into business. Plenty 
of the outfits that are small today will 
be growing into big business; we also 
want to preserve their right to grow. 
But we must use our initiative if we 
want to keep it. If everybody runs to 
the Government as soon as he smells 
trouble it seems to me that we have 
lost the spark of the very thing we're 
fighting for.” 


“NO FAVORITES 


Initiative is one of Nelson’s two 
theme songs. The other is fair treat- 
ment of business by Government. Fair- 
ness and “no favorites” are emphasized 
in every speech he makes. It shouldn't 
be so unusual, but I am told it is the 
line which nearly always gets the big- 
gest hand. 

“It’s just a first principle that the 
people we deal with must be sold on 
our integrity,” he explained. “You see, 
I think everybody, including all busi- 
ness men, are willing to sacrifice when 
they know what we are up against. I 
believe they will support us when they 
know the truth and if they know we 
are out to treat everybody the same.” 

Look with Nelson beyond the smoke 
of battle and you will find a confirmed 
optimist over freedom’s future in 
America. Now he is preaching the old- 
time religion that salvation comes the 
hard way. But there is not the slightest 
doubt, even in his imagination, that 
his country can falter when it is aware 
of the alternatives or fail to defend 
successfully its heritage of liberty. 























In 33 cITIES east of the Rockies, a 
campaign to make the most out of 
waste paper is growing day by day. 
Wall Street is selling its tickered ticker 
tape for cash. The Times Square Hotel 
Association, New York City, is selling 
yesterday’s menus. One man recently 
sold $75,000 worth of 1929 bonds for 
their paper value to aid the campaign. 
Opera star Lily Pons sacrificed 20,000 
precious fan letters (600 pounds of 
paper) for $2.40 worth of defense 
stamps. 

On the less theatrical, but more im- 
portant side, housewives and building 
superintendents by the thousands are 
selling their “trash for cash” (cam- 
paign slogan) and adding tremendous- 
ly to the growing pile of waste paper 
saved. All this is due to the efforts of 
the newly-formed Conservation Com- 
mittee of the Waste Paper Consuming 
Industries. 

This committee, with an advertising 
appropriation of $700,000, had a mod- 
est beginning in St. Louis a few months 
ago. A large box manufacturer in that 
city, aghast at the huge proportion of 
waste paper going into defense use and 
facing a still-large non-defense de- 
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Out of the Waste Basket 


By EDMUND STONE 


mand, started a local campaign to in- 
crease the supply of waste paper (used 
for boxboard). Usually, 72% of waste 
paper is thrown away and only 28% 
retrieved. But three months of “whoop- 
ing and hollering” in St. Louis in- 
creased the percentage retrieved by a 
healthy 20%. 

Such success could not be ignored. 
In many other cities, box manufactur- 
ers were faced with the same problem 
—a growing demand, diminishing sup- 
plies. So they got together and formed 
the conservation committee to make 
both the public and industry waste- 
paper conscious. The Government gave 
active support to the movement. 


OPERATES SYSTEMATICALLY 


Every campaign has a system, and 
the waste paper drive is not an excep- 
tion. In each of the 33 cities (there is 
no shortage west of the Rockies) tele- 
phone operators have been stationed to 
receive calls from people who have 100 
pounds or more of waste paper. By 
diligent advertising, the telephone num- 
ber of the waste paper campaign has 
become the best known number in each 
of these cities. A reputation for swift 
action also has been established. Soon 
after the call is received, a “junky,” 





chosen for honesty and by city-section, 
calls at the caller’s address, pays around 
40 cents per 100 pounds. He turns his 
day’s collection over to a local dealer 
(at a profit), who in turn (at another 
profit) turns his collection over to a 
broker who (again at a profit) sells 
his huge pile of campaign-stimulated 
waste paper to the paperboard mill. 

The campaign has been met with 
enthusiasm everywhere. No doubt, the 
thank-you note which each waste paper 
contributor receives from the Govern- 
ment, has helped immensely. Contribu- 
tions of metal and bones are also ac- 
cepted by the campaign, and in one 
city this drew the unusual offer of a 
dead body. 

“We transferred the call to the 
morgue,” says the committee. 

Business, too, has been made waste 
paper conscious. A number of big com- 
panies who formerly paid to have their 
trash hauled away, are now being paid 
for this trash. Executives have got in- 
to the swing of the campaign by stamp- 
ing out waste of waste paper within 
their own organizations. And, beyond 
this, the committee reports that a num- 
ber of business men in all lines of in- 
dustry have contributed suggestions on 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The War on Free Enterprise 


Though our system of private enterprise has long endured, 
it must be perfected now if it is to endure for all time 


WE FACE a world divided. A struggle 
is going on to substitute for the system 
of free enterprise a rule of ruin and 
slavery with a complete disregard for 
mental and physical rights of Man. If 
it succeeds in the rest of the world it 
will eventually submerge and destroy 
our American institutions at home. 

We must plan a more perfect form 
of free enterprise, recognizing that the 
power age has made such development 
possible. If we do that, the peoples of 
the Old World will be inspired to fight 
for the opportunity to mould their own 
national futures in our image. 

That moral and psychological de- 
fense, or attack against the onrush of 
totalitarianism, is as important to us 
in the preservation of our national 
way of life as are the billions of dol- 
lars we are investing in our physical 
defense. 

As business men we know that the 
essence of our free enterprise system is 
twofold—the sanctity of contract, and 
freedom to invest or not to invest, to 
work or not to work. If those two fac- 
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tors are taken away our free enterprise 
system ends. 

The basis of the totalitarian system 
—Nazi, Fascist, Communist—is that it 
denies the individual liberty of con- 
tract; that its own contracts are only 
a means to immobilize the other party 
until the totalitarian state is ready to 





J. K. Javits is a dollar-a-year man, serving 
as legal consultant to the Army’s chemical 
warfare service; secretary of the Association 
of Commmittees for Inter-American Place- 
ment (an organization devoted to cementing 
business, as well as cultural, ties with South 
America); attorney for the National Paper 
Trade Association; authority on constitution- 
al law and business administration. 
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move in; that everyone must obey the 
will of the state as expressed by the 
state leader. 

Those who speak, therefore, of the 
totalitarian economic penetration in 
terms of commercial contract and prac- 
tice as we know it are talking through 
their hats! Totalitarian competition 
consists of selling competitively when 
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ssible, but where this will not work 
out, it consists of taking the business 
by force—the force ranging from 
“tourist inspired” putsches to razing 
and total destruction, as at Warsaw 
and Rotterdam. 


3 


is a war on the free enterprise system. 
The totalitarians say free enterprise is 
wrong because it substitutes for the 
single voice of the state, the million 
voices of the peoples. Even more im- 
portant, they say it is wrong because 
it has failed to solve the problems of 
depression and unemployment or to 
distribute the goods which the ma- 
chine age is capable of producing. The 
totalitarians say that to realize this lat- 
ter economic objective it is necessary 
to centralize all economic and political 
power in the state—and that it is neces- 
sary to preserve this complete power 
by eliminating all possibility of oppo- 
sition—through freedom of speech, 
press, assemblage, worship, ownership 
or a free judiciary. 

We believe here, in the Americas, 
that we can solve these problems and 
yet preserve our forms of democratic 


. government, retain our freedoms. We 


believe that this can be done within 
the free enterprise system. We point 
with pride to what we have already ac- 
complished in social, moral and mate- 


rial wellbeing. We show that it is what 
we have built that the totalitarians pre 
tend to be able to improve, not what 
they have built. These thoughts should 
inspire us, they should give us confi- 
dence, but they cannot substitute for 
future performance. 

We cannot wait until Europe, Asia 
and Africa are in the grip of the totali- 
tarians; until they control the seas; 
until they are producing slave-labor 
goods and services representing frac- 
tions of their cost to us in a society of 
decently-provided freemen; until they 
overwhelm our commerce in South and 
Central America with a flood of cheap 
goods and follow it up with local Quis- 
lings to set up puppet totalitarian gov- 
ernments; until they beat upon our 


opened to their flood of slave-produced 
goods; until the living standards of 
every American is debased to the level 
of the Nazi work slaves. 

Or if that be too macabre a picture, 
and we seek to gird ourselves in the 
defense of our way of life, we cannot 
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continue indefinitely to beggar our- 
selves by maintaining an army 0 
5,000,000 men and a two-ocean navy 
at a cost of $20,000,000,000 a year to 
police and occupy all the Americas. 
For that, in turn, would compel us to 
sacrifice the very liberties they were 
intended to preserve. 

And yet, those are our prospects for 
anyone to see who runs and reads 
“Mein Kampf,” “The New Order,” 
and a host of other official pronounce- 
ments. 

In this death grapple between the 
free enterprise system and the slave 
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system only deeds count. Even while 
we are waging the struggle we must be 
improving our system. Industrial man- 
agement must show the people that it 
recognizes the need for satisfying their 
economic desires, that it can keep im- 
proving our system in the American 
way so that it is abreast of the times, 
and that it is doing it. 

No pronouncements, no “points,” 
no declarations, no solemn oaths will 
satisfy the people. Deeds, and deeds 
alone, will hearten our citizens and 
steel them to the struggle, as they will 
inspire all the world. 

Our job is to perfect our system so 
that the world will copy our methods, 
not seek to destroy them by substitut- 
ing a rule of ruin, slavery and terror 
in their place. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


The following is suggested as a pro- 
gram of current action which can be 
undertaken by capital and labor to 
achieve these American aspirations: 

1. Representations of employees on 
boards of directors of employing cor- 
porations. 

2. Cumulative voting in all classes 
of voting securities so as to afford to 
small investors independent represen- 
tation on their boards of directors. 

3. The creation of pools of credit by 
the co-operative action of trades or in- 
dustries, or among groups of corpora- 
tions or by companies individually. 
These shall be made available to work- 
ers and their families as purchasing 
power in substantial amounts secured 
by their future earning power upon the 
cessation of production for defense. In 
this respect, credit pools for the pur- 
chase of durable goods should be pre- 
ferred. 

4. A program by individual con- 
cerns and trade associations, for 


the simplification and standard- 
ization of lines, grades and items 
of products in order to eliminate 
waste, avoid duplication, reduce 
price, improve quality and econo- 
mize in the use of transportation 
facilities ; 

the undertaking of joint research 
for the purpose of improving pro- 
duction, decreasing price and im- 
proving quality; and 


consultation and co-operation be- 
tween buyers, sellers and consum- 
ers in order to correlate these ac- 
tivities. 


5. Plans for shifting defense produc- 
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tion into peacetime production, provid- 
ing for the payment of wages and sal- 
aries to employees during any resultant 
employment lag, and providing for the 
transfer of employees to peacetime 
trades and industries where change- 
off from defense to peacetime produc- 
tion is impractical or impossible. For 
this purpose negotiations should take 
place and agreements should be made 
between segments of trade and indus- 
try now, so that when the emergency 
ends there need be no stoppage in 
order to plan, but only proceeding ac- 
cording to plans already made and or- 
ganized. 

Carry-over or severance pay should 
be considered a legitimate operations 
charge in the computation of cost on 
defense contracts and should be ac- 
cepted and recognized by Government. 

This severance pay should be based 
not only on tenure of service and 
amount of previous wages, but also on 
need. Workers with family responsibil- 
ities should be entitled to relatively 
greater severance pay than single in- 
dividuals. 

6. Plans for individual concerns, 
groups of concerns, or entire trades 
and industries for 


unemployment benefits and old 
age benefits which should supple- 
ment those provided by Federal 
statute based upon cost of living, 
productivity of the individual em- 
ployee and length of service; and 


death and accident benefits to em- 
ployees, whether or not resulting 
from employment, which would 
supplement present benefits af- 
forded by State laws and group 
insurance plans. 


7. Profit sharing with employees re- 
quiring distribution of specified per- 
centages of aggregate profits and re- 
quiring sharing of losses through man- 
datory wage reductions to the extent of 
proportions of losses, but not below 
stated minimums. Any such plans 
must, however, be coupled with repre- 
sentation by employees on boards of 
directors and provisions for fair com- 
putation of profits or losses. 

8. The organization of associations 
of security holders for individual con- 
cerns, groups of concerns, or whole 
trades and industries, which shall co- 
operate in the formation of major pol- 
icy, and in maintaining a continuity 
of interest by the individual investor 
in the concern or trade or industry in 
which he holds an investment. 

We cannot wait until the emergency 
is over to try to put these policies into 
our national industrial life. The im- 
petus to do it will then have been lost 
and it will take years to regain. If we 
do not move now we shall have de- 
faulted upon the opportunity to win 
the support of our people and of peo- 
ples everywhere for the free enterprise 
system, now periled as it has never 
been before. 





THE MAINTENANCE of foreign 
trade, at the highest level consis- 
tent with Army and Navy require- 
ments, is fundamental to our na- 
tional economic defense, now and 
after the war. Military and eco- 
nomic defense measures are parts 
of a whole and inseparably bound 
together. 

Our defense interests, both mili- 
tary and economic, are not bene- 
fited by failure on our part to 
implement our good neighbor 
policy by something more substan- 
tial and convincing than a weari- 
some repetition of our goodwill 
intentions. A shipload of goods to 
Latin-Americans is more valuable 
to them than a shipload of good- 
neighbor propagandists. The most 
practical policy is that which is 





Our Foreign Trade Relations 


translated into neighborly deeds. 

The eight points of the Roose- 
velt-Churchill declaration at the 
Atlantic conference emphasized 
the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all—victor as well as 
vanquished. 

Implicit in this declaration is 
agreement to eliminate (in the 
future) any restrictions upon the 
volume of world commerce. 

Unless such agreements are 
reached between friendly countries 
opposed to a Hitler world order, 
we shail encounter great difficulty, 
at the close of the war, in preserv- 
ing our American way of doing 
business with the rest of the world, 
through private enterprise.—JAMES 
A. FARRELL, chairman, National 
Foreign Trade Council. 
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Fifteen New Jobs for 
Sold-Out Salesmen 


By CY NORTON 


MANAGEMENT HAS a baffling problem: 
What to do with salesmen “when the 
factory is full of orders”? 

Fire the salesmen? 

Give them a leave of absence? 

Let them loaf and go stale? 

Put them to work in the office? 

Turn them into “ambassadors of 
goodwill”? 

OR, have them do important new 
sales work to meet the needs of the 
times? 

A survey indicates that: 

“most salesmen still travel, though 

in some cases less than before.” 

“salesmen today have a much 

tougher job than in other times. 

A new technique has to be 

learned.” 

“there are plenty of things for 

salesmen to do—and these things 

must be done or else.” 


CHANGE TECHNIQUES 


Many companies are studying and 
revising their sales activities. Faced 
with unusual conditions, changing 
markets, personnel changes, scarcity 
of some materials, possibilities of sub- 
stitutes, need for greater co-operation, 
simplification of lines—these and oth- 
er things are affecting salesmen’s ac- 
tivities and forcing changes in sales 
procedures, sales planning and sales- 
men’s work. 

Asked about salesmen, several pur- 
chasing agents said: “The smart ones 
still call. There are plenty of ways 
salesmen can help us even when they 
can’t sell us regular products. It’s 
shortsighted and dangerous for any 
company to withdraw salesmen from 
the road.” 

In one case, a salesman called after 
about two months’ absence when pre- 
viously he had called each week. The 
P.A. greeted him with: “Where the hell 


have you been? You only call when 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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you want an order and if I don’t see 
you any more, it’s O.K. with me.” 

In a reverse case the P.A. said, 
“I’m certainly glad to see you. I’ve got 
a tough problem and I need some 
help.” The P.A. got the help and the 
salesman got some extra goodwill. 

Now what can salesmen do when the 
company is “full of orders”? Here are 
15 things salesmen can do today: 


GOODWILL AMBASSADORS 


1. Become “ambassadors of good- 
will.” One sales manager says: “When 
the present emergency started, we sent 
our salesmen out to say hello, listen 
to sob stories and demands. But soon 
our men found that these social con- 
tacts were not enough, that there were 
practical ways they could still serve 
customers to really earn future loyalty 
and business.” 

2. Offer free service for individual 
problems. Says one sales manager: 
“A company wanted a new plant lay- 
out for greater efficiency. We supplied 
it.” Another wanted advice on how to 
get priority; a third wanted informa- 
tion on substitute materials. Salesmen 
of another company are advised week- 
ly by the home office regarding trends, 
shipments, new processes, substitutes, 
government policies, etc. Salesmen 
pass this information along to cus- 
tomers who may not have the time or 
facilities to dig out this pertinent and 
useful data. 

3. Sell better production methods. 
Since you can’t sell or deliver new 
equipment, salesmen should help oper- 
ators get more production out of their 
present machines. This often can be 
done and definitely builds goodwill. 

4. Sell parts. Today we have no ma- 
chines to sell, but we have plenty of 
spare parts. Salesmen can sell parts, in 
particular those improvements that in- 
crease production, but which many 
companies didn’t buy from 1932 until 
now. 

5. Sell simplification. National De- 





fense is bringing desirable simplifica. 
tion to many lines. Fewer models, 
smaller investment and inventory, 
Salesmen are offsetting criticism by ex. 
plaining the advantages, suggesting 
that simplification may be permanent 
and why. Some salesmen are pre-sell. 
ing the idea of standard equipment, 
standard sizes, etc., instead of specially. 
made-to-order items. In the machinery 
field, one big benefit is quicker deliy. 
ery (still months away), but there are 
other obvious benefits such as avail. 
ability of replacement parts. 

6. Re-educate on quality. In recent 
years, many companies have bought 
entirely on price, have forgotten qual- 
ity. Today these companies have mon- 
ey to spend, but must be re-educated 
on the advantages of quality. Also, 
most salesmen have acquired the habit 
of selling price. 

7. Push specialization. Some people 
may think defense doesn’t require sell- 
ing and service, but it does. No longer 
do our salesmen cover the whole line. 
Each man specializes on one product. 
For example, one man covers a prod- 
uct for airplane manufacturers and he 
contacts only those companies. 

8. Do market research. Many sales- 
men today are doing market research. 
Research on ways to improve prod- 
ucts, strengthen or eliminate weak out- 
lets, locate new prospects or markets, 
realign territories, etc. Certainly, an 
important job—and one which some 
salesmen with experience could handle 
to advantage. 


MORE EDUCATION 


9. Step up sales education and train- 
ing. Many companies have lost many 
salesmen in the draft and to defense 
industries. New, green salesmen are 
filling in the gaps. For this reason, 
there is probably more need for sales 
education and training today than for 
many years. 

10. Sell “double the orders” and 
“longer deliveries.” One office-form 
manufacturer is behind orders, and his 
salesmen sell two ideas: 

(a) Double the size of the orders 

—‘“to be safe” 

(b) Buy in advance — “allow 
three months or more for de- 
livery.” 

In most cases it works—to the obvi- 
ous advantage of the salesman and the 
company. 

11. Take orders for delivery “when 
and if.” A valve manufacturer is still 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
...it will increase” | President Roosevelt 
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J ob-_— buildings for plant to be operated by Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company for producing naval ordnance—at Canton, Ohio. 


* 
Size — more than 7400 tons of structural steel required. Steel produced, rolled, 
fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


* 
Time — éi:s: steel delivered at site March 1, 1941. 
Steel framework erected complete May 9, 1941. 









Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high records 
for the production of steel and finished steel products 
for buildings, equipment and other defense matériel. 
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Carl Crowings 


Some memos made by that modern “Marco Polo,” 


Carl Crow, in the course of his world travels 


CuTTinc OFF the European markets 
has compelled the Latin-American 
countries to develop trade with each 
other, something they have almost 
completely neglected in the past. Sta- 
tistics recently received here show that, 
with few exceptions, all of the coun- 
tries are doing more business with 
each other than ever before. 


Postal service in this country is so 
dependable that once a letter is posted, 
it is taken for granted that it will reach 
its destination without delay. Thou- 
sands of routine letters and reports 
have been mailed from branches to 
the head offices of many concerns over 
a period of years with none lost and 
few delayed. But mails to other parts 
of the world are not so dependable. At 
the present time, ships are sunk almost 
every day and some of them carry mail 
that will never be delivered. It is sur- 
prising what a large number of com- 
panies doing business abroad have not 
yet adopted the routine of sending a 
confirming letter—that is, a carbon 
copy—by the next steamer. Some of 
these days the sinking of an important 
mail ship may prove a serious matter 
for a lot of American firms. 


* 

The other day I ran into the first 
example of bad salesmanship in a shop 
from which I have bought all of my 
clothing for the past three or four 
years. When I told the salesman what 
I wanted in the way of a suit, he said 
he thought they would have a hard 
time fitting me because they had a very 
limited assortment in the “stout” sizes. 
Even when a fitting is easy, I don’t 
enjoy it and this was enough to dis- 
courage me, so we didn’t pursue the 
subject any farther. When I later went 
to another shop I found it was difficult 
to find a suit that fitted, but the sales- 
man was so cheerful and worked so 
hard to get what I wanted that I not 
only bought the suit, but expect to 
hunt up the same salesman the next 
time I want something in his line. I 
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Cart Crow 


also learned that, technically, the sales- 
man was wrong. While I am just a 
trifle portly, I escape the stout classi- 
fication by a full inch. 

* 

A taxicab driver in Chicago com- 
plained to me that the general public 
is not as familiar with taxi service as 
it should be, and blamed the taxi com- 
panies for their failure to advertise. 
He said that, aside from the compara- 
tively small number of people who use 
taxis regularly, very few realize that 
the fare for four or five passengers 
with all the hand baggage they can 
pile in, is the same as for one. Very 
frequently a family will ride uncom- 
fortably on a street car or bus when 
they could travel by taxi at the same 
or very little additional expense. It was 
his idea that a slogan was needed to 
emphasize the fact that taxi service is 
not so expensive as people think. 

* 

The news that the U. S. Navy is car- 
rying on what appear to be successful 
experiments in the cold storage of 


meat, from which all bones have been 
removed, did not attract very much 
attention at home. But we may be sure 
that it was read and commented on 
with great interest in Argentina, whose 
fresh meats are barred from our mar. 
kets because the herds suffer from 
aftosa. This animal disease, which is 
better known as the “foot and mouth 
disease,” is as mysterious as infantile 
paralysis. But one of the facts known 
about it is that the germ is carried in 
the bones of the diseased animal. We 
have managed to stamp out the malady 
and a rigid quarantine against fresh 
meat that may be infected makes it 
improbable that it will ever again get 
a foothold. But if a satisfactory meth. 
od of removing the bones and shipping 
the meat can be worked out, there will 
no longer be any reason to justify our 
exclusion of South American meat on 
sanitary grounds. 
7 . 

Argentine exports to Germany are 
increasing in spite of the war and the 
difficulties of shipping. In fact, during 
the first four months of this year the 
exports to Germany amounted to prac- 
tically nine times the amount for the 
same period in 1940. In that year the 
total value was $750; in 1941, $6,500. 

* 

When, at the end of the war, the 
German manufacturers try to regain 
their trade in Latin America, they are 
going to face a lot of local competition 
they never met before. The countries 
south of the Rio Grande are making 
things for themselves. Long before the 
outbreak of the present war, all coun- 
tries were working towards industrial 
self-sufficiency. In many cases, this did 
not mean anything more than that a 
start had been made in the manufac- 
ture of cheap consumer goods of the 
sort that we do not manufacture, but 
which have been supplied by Germany. 
With Hitler’s persecution of the Jews 
this development of small factories re- 
ceived an impetus from a new direc- 
tion. Thousands of Jews took alarm 
before it was too late and got out with 
at least a part of their savings. By all 
accounts this refugee money that found 
its way to South America ran into very 
large sums. In any event, it has en 
abled thousands to go into business. 
Every place I went on my recent trip 
I saw or heard of small manufacturing 
enterprises which had been started by 
these refugees. Some, which have been 
running three or four years, are 00 
longer small. 
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THERE CAN BE NO CURTAILMENT OF DODGE QUALITY...NO SUBSTITUTE FOR DODGE DEPENDABILITY 

















Prices and specifications subject to change without notice 


Fewer of them... 
but they give you so much more! 


IN THIS NEW DODGE YOU FIND THE BRILLIANT CLIMAX OF A LONG DEVELOPMENT. YOU NOW FIND 
POWER THAT EBBS AND FLOWS WITH HUSHED AND CUSHIONED ENERGY. IT IS A POWER TRANSMITTED 
IN AN OIL ENCASEMENT, WHERE WEAR AND TEAR CANNOT OCCUR. YOU FIND A CAR IN WHICH THE 
DRIVER RESTS, FREED OF SHIFTING AND CLUTCHING FATIGUE, YET FREE TO SHIFT OR CLUTCH WHEN NEED 
REQUIRES. LIFE-TIME QUALITIES ARE MOVING INTO DODGE WITH THIS NEW CAR. THEY STRONGLY INVITE 
YOUR OWNERSHIP, FOR THEY WILL BE WITH YOU, AT THEIR FINEST, A YEAR OR MANY YEARS FROM NOW. 


DODGE DEPENDABILITY BECOMES, MORE THAN EVER, AN INVESTMENT FOR 














THE YEARS,...A WATCH-WORD FOR YOUR FUTURE, AS FOR OURS. 


Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S., Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- 
chines are handling millions in defense pay 

rolls, providing all records required by Feder! 
and State governments. They are simplifying Underwood T ypewriters in government offices 
stock record control, order writing, billing, etc. and busy peat plants are speeding the 
administration of the Defense Program, giv- 
ing wings to words that speed 2 sol 

production. 


In these days of astounding figures 

applying to defense production, 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding. 
Figuring Machines are supplying 
Speedy, accurate and dependable 
figure facts. 


A few split-seconds ago he stepped off into five thou- 
sand feet of nothing, with only a sprinkling of cloud- 
fleece between him and solid unyielding earth. And 
yet, he is eased back to safety by the greatest sus- 
taining force in the world . . . CONFIDENCE. 


The nation also has made The Big Jump from 
normal levels of existence into a vast program of 
defense production . . . sustained by CONFI- 
DENCE that its people and its industries would 
support it. 


And in her genius for organization America has 
placed preparedness on a dusiness basis requiring 


the widespread use of business machines! The Underwood Portable 
is the almost constant 


Thus Underwood Elliott Fisher is proud that companion of the busy 
cae ‘ - . executive. It helps him 
millions in defense pay rolls are being handled on place bis thoughts on 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines — home, on the 
is " ; é road and in the field. 
with all the detailed records required by Fed- 


eral and State regulations . . . 
Proud that Underwood Typewriters are playing 
a vital part in writing specifications for ships, 

tanks, planes and guns. . . 





Proud that in engineering offices teeming with 
activity, rapid-fire calculations are being made 
on Underwood Sundstrand Adding- Figuring 
Machines. 
For here, in the conversion of these products of 
peace to the needs of National Detense, is sym- 
bolized the real strength of America. . . the 
cumulative strength that instilled the nation with 
CONFIDENCE for The Big Jump. 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Use Underwood Elliott Fisher 

supplies for top office machine 
performance . . . typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers, etc. 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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The Washington Outlook 


THE NATION faces another two or three 
months of this confused and complex 
in-between phase of going to war— 
waiting for blueprints of a defense pro- 
gram doubled in size . . . pushing 
behind-schedule arms plants into pro- 
duction . . . picking some rather bad 
bugs out of stuff now commencing to 
roll off new assembly lines . . . gird- 
ing and curbing business for the job 
that really will reach all-out propor- 
tions by Spring. 

Aggravating the growing pains on 
the mechanical side of defense are 
dangerous fevers from two infectious 
diseases—labor disputes and price dis- 
turbances. A strike crisis is expected 
within 60 days; price troubles will be 
checked a little when pending controls 
are approved, probably in January, but 
politics will keep the germs of inflation 
very much alive. Full impact of shoot- 
ing which started in October, as pre- 
dicted on this page three months ago, 
won't be sensed before the turn of the 
year. 


DEPT. OF DEFENSE—Over the score 
of sprawling new defense agencies, 
Vice-Pres. WALLACE sits on top for 
keeps in a position akin to Sec’y of 
War or Navy, with Netson chief-of- 
staff. . . . Key men on general staff 
will remain subject to change with little 
notice. . . . Batt and HARRIMAN are 
due for promotions. . . . HENDERSON 
has no near rivals for price boss. . . 
HILLMAN is to stay in the picture but 
a non-union man such as Mediation’s 
Davis or Labor Board’s MILLIs now 
looks like the best bet for labor policy 
chief. 


BUYING POWER—Most Gov't econ- 
omists foresee another retail buying 
spree between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. . . . Current evenness in 
purchasing is regarded as a natural but 
only temporary reaction from early 
Fall’s hoarding stimulants—shortage 
scares, instalment restrictions, higher 
excise taxes. . . . Easing of demand in 
October was welcomed by dealers: time 
to build up fairly good stocks for holi- 
days and to prepare for some inevit- 
able rationing in durable lines next 
year. . . . Defense spending is com- 
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By GENE ROBB 


pounding a steadily increasing national 
income; higher taxes drain off the rise 
only in the upper-iiucome half of the 
market. 


PRICES—Non-jarm commodities ap- 
pear steadier, but nearly all prices at 
retail continue their upward climb. . . . 
Living costs, 10% over pre-war levels. 
can go much farther before equalling 
the 25%-plus gains in wages and farm- 
er income. . . . House Banking Com- 
mittee cleaned up a provision in the 
price bill that could have been used 
to reform marketing and advertising 
practices. ... Farm bloc probably 
will settle for agricultural ceilings at 
110% of parity. .. . A one-man ad- 
ministrator (Henderson) rather than 
a price control board now seems 
certain. 


TAXES—tTreasury’s new tax plans 
won't get serious consideration until 
next year; there'll be nothing retro- 
active on individual 1941 incomes. .. . 
Administration will insist on levies to 
produce at least $5,000,000,000 more 
revenue, estimates that without them 
there may be much as $8,000,000,000 
in extra income with no place to go 
except into higher prices... . Tax 
sources to be explored: individual 
savings (around $4,000,000,000 this 
year, up 25% since 1929), life insur- 
ance companies, big banks... . 
Scheme to deduct regular income taxes 
from salaries won't get far (it would 
mean double taxes the first year), but 
wider use of tax anticipation certifi- 
cates will be urged. 


FINANCES—Goal of meeting two- 
thirds of Federal expenditures out of 
taxes has been abandoned. . . . Treas- 
ury will be satisfied if it doesn’t have 
to borrow more than half next year. 
. . . The doubled collections for “so- 
cial security” via payroll levies, now 
in the plans, will not be reckoned as a 
loan even though pensions, disability 
and unemployment benefits some time 
must be repaid. 


LABOR—No-defense-strike rider may 
be hitched to the tail of the price bill 
but even yet it will have rough going. 


. . » New and less drastic labor curb 
with a better chance would deprive 
defense strikers of Wagner Act benefits 
—bargaining rights, etc. . . . Behind 
ROOSEVELT’s plea for a longer work 
week lies his hope that more overtime 
at rate-and-a-half will take starch out 
of threats to strike for higher pay. . . . 


Labor shortages now exist in one-third . 


of 514 job categories classified as “de. 
fense occupations.”. . . Judge Rosen. 
MAN, nearest 1941 counterpart of Col. 
House, is reported working with 
Wayne Coy on co-ordinating Gov't 
labor agencies. 


PRIORITIES—Neutrality Act changes 
will bring almost complete Gov’t con- 
trol over shipping. . . . Next industry 
in line for rigid allocations of output 
is steel. . . . Holders of steel scrap 
probably will be the first to see OPM 
agents step in and say, “Sell, or we'll 
take it at our price.”. . . Finding a 
fair base period on which to base allo- 
cations is holding back rationing 
orders. . . . OPM is getting ready to 
liberalize restrictions on repairs and 
parts producers. 


SMALL BUSINESS—The 40,000 small. 
est metal product factories (up to 20 
employees) will get OpLum’s first at- 
tention: even with special allocations 
probably few more than half can be 
saved . . . Conversion to defense items 
is the main hope for about 10,000 of 
middle size; some of these may be 
“adopted” for the duration by big 
business . . . Army still has 15,000 out 
of 25,000 large plants covered in old 
“M Day” surveys which can qualify 
for primary contracts. 


CONSTRUCTION—By the end of the 
year materials will be allocated to all 
the 200,000 private-built defense houses 
promised by OPM. Enough critical 
metals may be spared for another 
200,000. After that it’s doubtful there 
will be much housing except for Gov't: 
constructed corrugated shacks near de- 
fense plants . . . SPAB shows no signs 
of relaxing the $6000 limit on new 
homes on grounds they’re needed by 
defense workers who can’t afford to 
pay more. 
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Car Output Cut 
on Schedule 


So FAR there have been no surprises 
to the automobile industry in the pro- 
duction allotment quotas arriving each 
month. The January quota (announced 
Oct. 15) is almost exactly what was set 
up in a very tentative twelve-month 
projection given out back in August— 
with OPM and OPACS agreement long 
before SPAB came into being. Those 
tentative figures would bring about an 
August to August output of 50% less 
than the previous similar period; they 
project increasing reductions as com- 
pared with last year as the months go 
on—and defense work gets into even 
fuller swing. 

Though newspaper headlines have 
screamed “Motor Output Cut Again,” 
the fact is that (so far) a long-known 
and fully-accepted program is simply 
being carried out—and, if continued, 
will bring output next June and July 
to something like 30% to 35% of that 
of June and July, 1941. 


ALLOTMENTS MERELY CEILINGS 


Will the OPM-ordered cuts before 
next July be greater than those tenta- 
tively projected? Nobody can answer 
that positively, but one answer is that 
it probably doesn’t matter. Each month, 
as another month’s allotment is made, 
increasingly heavy emphasis is laid on 
the fact that the allotments are merely 
ceilings . . . the most that can be built 
if materials are available. There is 
every indication that automobile mak- 
ers will be extremely lucky if they can 
continue to get materials to build to 
permitted ceilings. 

Temporary cessation of car output 
is not outside the realm of possibility. 
Eventually, arrangements will have to 
be made to permit production of sufli- 
cient cars to meet definite industrial 
defense needs for individual transpor- 
tation. But Washington needs copper 
and other critical materials NOW; and 
it feels there is a reasonable pool of 
individual transportation available for 
the time being. 

Some industrialists continue to ques- 
tion the existence of critical material 
shortages as great as those Washington 
claims, but Washington, charged with 
responsibility for a defense program, 
is bound to be judge, jury and general 
manager. —Norman G. SHIDLE. 
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with downright savings every mile 


OU don’t have to sacrifice dis- 

tinction in your 1942 motor 
car in order to cut down your 
motoring costs. 


This beautifully flight-streamed, 
big, new Skyway Series Stude- 
baker Commander is America’s 
stand-out style car for 1942—a 
delight to drive and a marvel of 
riding comfort. 


Yet because Studebaker’s bril- 
liant engineers have streamlined 
all excess bulk out of its sound, 
solid structure, it operates with gas- 
oline and oil economy that would 
be a credit to a lowest price car. 

And Studebaker is steadfastly 
maintaining its long-established 
record for fair pricing by offering 
this smooth-performing Skyway 
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Series Commander at a figure that 
is decidedly moderate. 


See and drive it now at your 
local Studebaker dealer’s. If you 
wish, use your present car as part 
payment. C.1.T. terms. 

Prices and specifications subject 
to change without notice—but Stude- 
baker quality will remain constant. 


FOR 
AMERICA’S DEFENSE 


Studebaker is building an 
unlimited quantity of airplane 
engines, military trucks and 
other materiel 


New 1942 Skyway Series 


STUDEBAKER COMMANDER 
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Sweet Steel 


A sugar-coating process is said to 
improve the surface of steel. Actually, 
brown sugar is blown on the inner sur- 
face of the ingot molds. When the 
molten steel is poured in, the coating 
tends to prevent splashed metal from 
solidifying on the walls of the mold 
(which cause defects in the surface). 


Gadgets 


Just announced: (1) a fishing bob 
that whistles when a fish is on the line; 
(2) a pair of land skis with caterpillar 
treads that conform to rough surfaces; 
(3) a fountain pen with a built-in 
blotter. 


Shelter—American Style 


Newest in bomb shelters: Chrysler’s 
tunnel-shaped, air-conditioned shelter, 
made with flexible, seven-gauge corru- 
gated steel. Designed to burrow three 
feet deep into the ground, the shelter 
fits inside of an outer steel box, which 
leaves an insulating space between the 
box and rounded parts of the shelter, 
providing extra protection. Not only is 
the shelter air-conditioned with a three 
h.p. system, but it’s equipped with a 
stove, water cooler, fire extinguisher, 
toilet. Cost: About as much as a good 
automobile. 


Say we ts 

Charles R. Riker, a Westinghouse 
executive who reads carbon copies of 
company letters and suggests ways for 
improvement, says that more “I’s” and 
fewer “we’s” are needed in business 
letters. Quoting Mark Twain, he says: 
“Nobody is entitled to refer to himself 
as we, except kings, editors and tape- 
worms.” As a typical example of “we” 
misused, Riker cites this: “The writer 
knows Mr. Brown very well, and if we 
can help you, we will be glad to do 
so.” Riker’s correction: “I know Mr. 
Brown very well, and shall be glad to 
help in any way I can.” 


Profitable Showings 


Putting the glamour back into mass 
production, a growing number of com- 
panies that manufacture war materials 
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NEW IDEAS 


e « e pointing the way to progress and profits 


are now staging “presentations” of the 
finished product. In this way, even the 
man on the assembly line of a com- 
pany that makes castings for tanks 
(for example) is able to see the tank 
put through its paces and goes back 
to work after the show with his morale 
at a high peak. 


Newton's Theory 


The eyes of D. A. Newton, Carrier 
air-conditioning engineer, see whole 
air-conditioned cities of the future, 
where it will be possible to walk 
through the streets without noticing 
temperature differences, regardless of 
whether it is zero or 110 degrees. Ac- 
cording to engineer Newton, “entire 
buildings, block after block of them, 
will be completely air conditioned, 
both Summer and Winter. As we walk 
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HERE’s a speed-up idea that rings the 
bell—phone hook-ups between workers 
at the Republic plant at Farmingdale, 
L. I. Before this innovation, the man 
working inside the fuselage had to 
crawl to the nearest opening to com- 
municate with his fellow worker; even 
then, factory din often made communi- 
cation difficult and resulted in errors. 





from one building to another, it will 
be along pleasant sidewalks or arcades 
also entirely air conditioned. In a city 
like New York, huge power plants or 
central stations will house the refriger- 
ating machinery capable of developing 
upwards of 100,000 tons of refrigera- 
tion daily. From these stations, chilled 
water will be pumped to the various 
central station air-conditioning systems 
just the same as steam mains or gas 
mains are today.” 


Bank Notes 

The “correct time” machine of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis, which 
for several years has answered millions 
of telephone calls, is now taking time 
out to plug sales of defense bonds. 
Announcement of the correct time is 
followed by a brief bond and stamp 
sales message. In Beaumont, Texas, the 
telephone operator of the First Nation- 
al Bank occupies a unique position. 
She sits high over the entrance door, 
on a little balcony, facing the entire 
banking floor and can see who’s in and 
who’s out without any wasted tele- 
phone rings. 


Pooling Technique 


On Nov. 18-19, Pittsburgh’s Hotel 
William Penn will be the scene of a 
novel meeting of the American Man- 
agement Association. Production exec- 
utives from defense industries through- 
out the country will pool ideas on 
manufacturing techniques, solve prob- 
lems ranging from multiple-shift oper- 
ations to materials procurement. 


Shapiro Speaking 

Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., biggest 
dress-pattern company in the U. S., 
is hitting the Latin-American market 
in a big way. Sales this year (in 21 
countries) will total 1,000,000 pat- 
terns. This is expected to be doubled 
next year. According to J. M. Shapiro, 
president of the company, the sales 
can be attributed to three company 
policies: (1) Giving Latin-American 
customers the same quality product, 
service, new ideas that are given to 
U. S. customers. (2) Printing promo- 
tion material, order blanks, stationery 
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in Spanish and Portuguese. (3) Em- 
ploying managers, salesmen, who can 
read, write and speak the language 
spoken by customers. 


Replaces Copper, Nickel 
Dow Chemical Co. has developed a 


flexible, semi-transparent plastic tub- 
ing, called Saran, which is said to be 
an ideal substitute for copper, nickel 
and stainless steel tubing, except where 
high temperatures and high pressures 
are encountered. The product of years 
of research, Saran is characterized by 
“unusual toughness, resistance to mois- 
ture, brines, solvents, acids.” 


Bird in the Hand 


Pigeons have been used in both war 
and peace to carry messages. The latest 
job for pigeons, however, calls upon 
their eating ability instead of flying 
speed. At the Staten Island, N. Y., for- 
eign trade zone, the pigeons are en- 
couraged to eat certain types of rye 
kernels (which have a parasitic growth 
called ergot, important to certain medi- 
cines). The birds eat the rye, but leave 
the ergot and save many man-hours of 
tiresome hand operation. 


No Medal Shortage 


As part of a program of goodwill, 
many companies send out attractive 
calendars each year. But Commercial 
Credit Co., Baltimore, Md., in keeping 
with the swing to patriotism, is send- 
ing a page of attractive insignia, deco- 
rations and medals of the U. S. Army. 
Giving credit where credit is due, the 
company sets aside a portion of the 
page to list its services to industry and 
family. 


Quixotic 

A giant windmill, the first to supply 
alternating current for commercial use, 
has been built on the 2,000-foot sum- 
mit of Grandpa’s Knob, Vermont. A 
two-blade, highly-modernized version 
of the old homestead windmill, the 
giant has been tied into the power sys- 
tem of the Central Vermont Public 
Service Corp. 


Share Hit 
From the Rochester Lead Works, 


Inc., Rochester, N. Y., comes a tip on 
how to increase defense production. 
The company reveals that its profit- 
sharing and retirement plan, inaugu- 
tated early this year, is now paying 
big dividends to the company in better 
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Safety Wins a Prize 


More EMPLOYMENT and more work- 
ing hours have resulted in the tragic 
inevitable: Industrial accidents in the 
U. S. during 1940 rose by a horrible 
300,000. According to a survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, nearly 
1,890,000 workers were involved in 
disabling injuries last year (18,000 
were killed or suffered permanent dis- 
abilities). About 1,782,000 lost one 
or more days of work because of in- 
juries sustained on the job. 


Against this backdrop of injury, the 
safety record of the J. G. Brill Co., 
Philadelphia (transit equipment) , from 
July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941 is quite 
remarkable. Awarded first prize by the 
National Safety Council (see cut) for 
companies in Group A (Rolling, Fin- 
ishing and Fabricating — Metals Sec- 
tion), Brill reported 3,476,028 man- 
hours of work with only four “lost 
time” accidents during the entire con- 
test period. Not a matter of luck, Brill’s 
record was based on a safety program 
which was carried on continuously and 
intelligently. 


Brill’s safety program functions 
smoothly for three big reasons. First, 
a safety committee composed of work- 
ers from each department. Second, a 
supervisors’ safety committee com- 
posed of all foremen and assistant 
foremen in the plant. Third, a “Safety 
Engineer” in charge of all safety oper- 
ations. The workers’ committee pre- 
sents safety recommendations to the 
engineer (workers are encouraged to 
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mention even the smallest hazards) ; 
the engineer discusses the complaints 
with the committee and recommends 
worthy changes to the management. 
The supervisors’ committee meets 
every month, hears reports of near- 
accidents, becomes acquainted with 
any new laws affecting compensation 
and company responsibility for acci- 
dents. Further, the company goes all- 
out in taking general precautions. No 
one, from executive to office boy, can 
enter the fabricating shop without 
wearing safety goggles. All moving 
parts of machinery are covered with 
guards. Not only is this safety program 
building goodwill, but it has resulted 
in substantial savings in all forms of 
insurance for Brill’s employees. 





employee relations and higher produc- 
tion. Basing the plan on individual 
effort and length of service, the com- 
pany sets aside 15% of its net profits 
for distribution (bonuses) among em- 
ployees. The returns on this investment, 
says the company, are: Better quality 
and increased production, lower scrap 
loss, generally improved operation of 
the business. 


Unclouded 


From G.E.’s_ bee-busy laboratories 
comes the announcement of another 
step forward for air safety. It’s called 
a “Cloud Charge Indicator for Air- 
planes,” which is just what it is. It 
consists of a delicate instrument, con- 
taining a neon tube and a micrometer, 
mounted on the instrument panel of 


the plane. A 14-inch tungsten rod, 
connected to the instrument, protrudes 
from the nose of the plane and picks 
up the electrical discharge from a 
cloud. This flashes the neon light and 
indicates the exact electrical intensity 
of the cloud. 


Dimensional Diorama 


Producers of almost any product or 
service can take a tip in customer rela- 
tions from Lord & Thomas, New York 
advertising agency. Redecorating its 
reception room, the agency has used 
the walls for a unique three dimension- 
al exhibit of its customers’ products. 
Each product (ranging from food to 
transportation) has its own little win- 
dow; clever construction and lighting 
makes the exhibit highly effective. 
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Signs That Commonsense Will 


Develop at Washington 


AMID PREVAILING gloom, sick stock 
markets, disturbing war news, uncon- 
scionable labor eruptions, skyrocketing 
Federal debt and looming tax in- 
creases, forebodings of an epidemic of 
bankruptcies among small businesses, 
it may not be amiss to draw attention 
to three encouraging signs: 

1. Public resentment against wildcat 
and other strikes, as well as against 
the defiant stand taken by John L. 
Lewis, is becoming so general and so 
bitter that Washington cannot con- 
ceivably much longer delay enacting 
corrective legislation. 

2. Complaints against the hit-or- 
miss issuance of priority decrees have 
become so rife, and so many specific 
instances of need for exercising com- 
monsense in allocating scarce materi- 
als have now been demonstrated, that 
more businesslike methods may be in- 
stituted at Washington. Investigations 
now under way promise to reveal in- 
excusable over-ordering by those han- 
dling priority privileges, including fill- 
ers of Army and Navy contracts. 

3. Insistence that the Government, 
constantly thundering that everybody 
must exercise economy, institute long- 
overdue economies, is becoming so 
widespread that Washington, no matter 
how reluctantly, is likely to be forced 
to begin applying the pruning-knife. 


How do the American people regard 
unions and their tactics today? The 
best answer available is supplied by 
the latest Gallup poll. It reveals that: 

No fewer than 77% are opposed to 
the closed shop. 

Of every 100 questioned, 74 have 
reached the conclusion that many labor 
leaders are racketeers, 61 that many 
are Communists. 

Strikes in defense industries should 
be absolutely forbidden by the Govern- 
ment, is the opinion of 73%. 

Seven of every eight who voted be- 
lieve that labor unions should be com- 
pelled by law to make annual public 
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accountings of the many millions of 
dollars they collect and how these mil- 
lions are spent. 

Whereas five years ago only one out 
of every four citizens was opposed to 
labor unions, one of every three has 
turned against such organizations now. 

These facts should cause even the 
most hot-headed labor leaders to pause, 
to reflect upon the reprisals their high- 
handedness is inviting, to adopt a 
more reasonable, co-operative, patri- 
otic course and to induce their follow- 
ers to become less bellicose. 

Admittedly, industrialists, when in 
the saddle, pushed the pendulum over- 
far in their own favor. Now that labor 
leaders are in the saddle, they are be- 
coming guilty of the same shortsighted 
conduct. Just as the public and Wash- 
ington “cracked down” on industry 
and business, the public is sure to de- 
mand that Washington “crack down” 
on unioneers who recklessly interfere 
with defense production. 

Governmental action can hardly be 
delayed much longer. 


SAMSON AND DELANO 





Instead of arbitrary priority procla- 
mations, symptoms increase that a 
more businesslike system will be in- 
stituted, a system under which rela- 
tively small amounts of materials need- 
ful to keep many minor concerns go- 
ing, will be allocated. 

Washington has exaggerated “scar. 
cities.” (See page 11.) It is entirely 
feasible that, a year from now, despite 
mounting defense output, it will be 
found possible to inflict less disloca- 
tion and disaster upon our economy— 
provided business statesmen rather 
than bureaucrats be placed in respon- 
sible positions at Washington. After 
all, this wonderfully rich, resourceful 
nation possesses unmatched productive 
facilities, ability, ingenuity. 


At least weekly, almost daily, pro- 
posals emanate from Washington to 
dip deeper and deeper into taxpayers’ 
pockets. One highly sponsored recom- 
mendation is that 5% be taken out of 
every wage earner’s pay envelope in 
the name of Social Security, but actu- 
ally for altogether other purposes— 
supplying the Government with day-to- 
day spending money, depriving work- 
ers of purchasing power, for the osten- 
sible purpose of curbing potential in- 
flation. (But meanwhile nothing is be- 
ing done to prevent wages and com- 
modity prices, the two most potent 
breeders of inflation, from continuing 
to soar and soar.) 

Here, also, public sentiment is crys- 
talizing, and may compel Congress to 
subordinate purely political, vote- 


courting considerations to sound patri- 
otism. 


Notwithstanding that we seem to be 
moving nearer and nearer to all-out 
war against Hitler, stocks are on such 
a low level that those who “sell Ameri- 
ca short” may have their fingers 
burned. I have absolute faith that the 
United States will come out of all this 
international explosion on top. 
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WHERE MINUTES COUNT 
.... BUSINESS MACHINES 

























Today, with industry functioning at top speed in America’s vast preparedness 
program, minutes are priceless and irreplaceable. In accounting for precious time 
and materials, modern business machines are performing a most important service. 
Business machines record the facts concerning every ounce of metal, every vital 
production minute. Automatically, they take care of time-consuming details, 
speed up reports, and reduce the chance of error. They keep constantly available 


the up-to-the-minute facts concerning men, minutes, money, and materials. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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LF course, 


the pause lhut refreshes is there 


Were people go, Coca-Cola goes too. So, 












T. think of Coca-Cola as a 5¢ soft 
drink is only natural. At first thought, 
the moment you spend in consuming 
ice-cold Coca-Cola may seem merely 
the casual, pleasant experience which 
it is. But, in a larger sense, it is really 
an important thing you are doing. 
Research shows that a pause plus 
refreshment during the day brings 
physical and psychological benefits 
to people engaged at work. Such 
rest-periods ... pauses... have been 
shown to reduce industrial accidents 
caused by a lessening of alertness. 
They have demonstrated specific 
value in businesses and industries. 
Yes, Coca-Cola és only a five-cent 
soft drink, but because of everybody’s 
need for a moment of relaxation and 
refreshment, the pause that refreshes 


Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


NN 


WIN: Ts 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola has become 
an everyday custom with millions of 
people, everywhere. It made such 
expressions as, ‘‘Let’s have a 
‘Coca-Cola’” and “Won’t you join 
me in a ‘Coke’” familiar phrases 
commonly heard and used. Such a 
thing could hardly have happened 
without an important reason for it. 


Pause.-. 


Go refreshed 





the pause that refreshes has gone to campand 
training center to bring welcome refreshment 
to well-earned rest periods. Nobody knows 
better than the Services the importance of a 
pause for rest. On the march it is a regulation, 
men halt and fall out for 10 minutes out of 
.. every hour. A short pause is important, a 
Z- pause for refreshment is even more so. 















THE TWENTY-FOUR-BOTTLE 
CASE FOR COCA-COLA The 


case for Coca-Cola, holding 
twenty-four bottles, is the primary 
unit in supplying high-volume out- 
lets for Coca-Cola. Every day those 
quickly recognizable bottlers’ 
trucks with the trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola” go by, neatly stocked 
with these cases of Coca-Cola. 
Both bring refreshment, known to 
all, to people in every walk of life: 
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BERMUDA, famous for its onions, may 
soon become famous for its perfumes. 
Until a dozen years ago, the island had 
no industry, wanted none. Today, how- 
ever, perfume-making is a budding in- 
dustry in Bermuda. Indeed, with im- 
ports cut off from France and Italy, 
this link in our chain of naval bases 
may become the big supplier of per- 
fume in this hemisphere. 

It all began when Herbert Scott, a 
devoted New Yorker, married Made- 
line Smith, a Bermuda society girl, and 
took her back to her tropical isle on a 
honeymoon. Delighted with the scent 
of Bermuda’s Easter lilies, Scott, a 
chemical engineer, was appalled by the 
waste of the blossoms. Growers, to pro- 
duce healthy bulbs, snipped off the 
blossoms, left them to rot in the fields. 


“TILT” IS BORN 


Pondering over this waste, Scott 
wondered if he could preserve the blos- 
soms, at least their scent. He went to 
work in the kitchen of a little cottage 
at Bailey’s Bay and there, after months 
of trial and error, produced a fine per- 
fume. He called it “LiLi.” 

But before he could produce it in 
commercial quantities, Scott had to 
raise working capital, then convince 
the island’s officials, who allowed no 
industry, that a perfume business 
would stimulate tourist trade. He got 
the capital from his father-in-law, or- 
ganized Smith & Scott, Ltd., and, after 
patient pleading, got an official go- 
ahead. 

The first year was a flop; everything 
went wrong. Then Scott went to France 
to study the ancient enfleurage method 
of making perfume. Though modern 
research has brought many new tech- 
niques, the old process is still regarded 
as the most successful when fresh flow- 
ers are used, especially in the manu- 
facture of high-priced perfumes. This 
Process, involving hundreds of work 
operations, has three main steps: (1) 


a 





Don Samson is Assistant Managing Editor 
of Forses. 


Bermuda's Budding Industry 


By DON SAMSON 





. . - built a unique business 


Flowers are pressed against thin layers 
of fat or pomade in glass frames. (2) 
Alcohol draws off odorous material 
after the fat becomes sufficiently satu- 
rated with flower smell. (3) After re- 
fining, a special “fixing” material gives 
perfume the magic power of retaining 
its scent. 

Returning to Bermuda, after a year 
of study, Scott solved his process prob- 
lems, began to enjoy a modest tourist 
trade, plus sales through 10 retail out- 
lets in this country. 

Then came the war, curtailing im- 
ports of perfume, also essential raw 
materials needed by U. S. manufac- 
turers. As a result, LiLi perfume is 
now sold by 100 stores in the U. S., 
as well as by stores in Canada, the 
Canal Zone, Hawaii. 

The company’s flower perfumes are 
still derived from flowers native to Ber- 





muda—lilies, passion flowers and ole- 
anders, though experiments with gar- 
denias, native to the climate but not to 
the soil, are working out. All of the 
perfumes are produced, bottled and 
sealed at the Bailey’s Bay plant, which 
today looks like a palatial residence. 
There is no clang of machinery, only 
the scent of rare perfumes. 

Scott, still a young man, can look 
back to the days when he was a laborer 
for Sinclair Refining, a chemist for 
American Radiator. With his wife, who 
is an accomplished floraculturist, he 
commutes between the Bermuda plant 
and New York offices. Grinning boy- 
ishly, he will tell you that his big am- 
bition is to become “The Guerlain of 
America.” His latest creation, launched 
this month, is striking evidence of this 
ambition. It is called “Moon Mad,” and 
sells for $24 for a two-ounce flacon. 
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The Pattern of Business 
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GRANTING makers of rouge, lipsticks, 
etc., a high priority rating on materi- 
als, defense officials explain: “Civilian 
morale demands that the nation’s wo- 
men remain beautiful.” Both the radio 
and movie industries have been dubbed 
“morale builders,” promised essential 
materials. 
. 

Packed with importance, say some, 
are Government plans to step up tank 
production by a third next year. Rea- 
son: The tank, like the heavy bomber, 
is primarily a weapon for offense. 

* 

Priorities are prompting drastic re- 
design of products in many fields. 
How to style away vital materials, 
without styling away sales-appealing 
features, is the big problem. 

* 

There’s talk of plastic pennies (to 

save copper), silver nickels (to save 


nickel). Gossip has samples of both 
being tested. 
> 

Welding, as opposed to riveting, is 
gaining wide favor in ship construc- 
tion. In fact, half of all merchant ships 
now being built will be all-welded. Ac- 
cording to shipbuilders, welding saves 
steel, reduces weight. affords greater 


strength. 
7 


Furniture factories are enjoying a 
boom business, the best in 15 years, 
but priorities are beginning to pinch. 
Of course, steel furniture is out, and 
other lines have been simplified. 

* 

Informative labeling is making “sig- 
nificant progress,” says the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, which of- 
fers this evidence: More than 250 la- 
bels in the food and textile fields now 
carry the Council endorsement. 


—————_ 


Domestic customers for heavy ma. 
chinery complain that Latin-American 
customers are getting better priority 
ratings. The official reply to complain. 
ants: “Good neighbors are more im. 
portant now than non-essential goods.” 

* 

Personal loan banks say business js 
falling off, the result of more employ. 
ment, higher wages. 

* 

In view of the tin shortage, man 
packagers are switching from tin to 
glass, lifting glass demand to a new 
peak. The impending shortage of plas- 
tics, which have replaced glass in many 
fields, is another spur to greater glass 
usage. 

* 

Boosting prices, cigar makers blame 
higher labor costs. If we don’t meet 
demands, they explain, girl workers 
leave for better-paying defense jobs. 
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have been high-spotted. 


Best 


Vicksburg, Miss. * 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 2* 
Texarkana, Tex. 2* 


Dallas, Tex. * 
Birmingham, Ala. 2% 
Memphis, Tenn. 3* 
Fort Worth, Tex. * 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Abilene, Tex. * 


Texarkana, Ark. 2* 
Helena, Ark. 2* 


SEcoND BEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2k Hamilton, Ohio 2x 


Louisville, Ky. 2* 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forbes 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Greenville, Miss. 3* 


Indianapolis, Ind. 2* Middletown, Ohio 2* 


TuirD BEsT 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chester, Pa. 


FourTH BEst 
Baltimore, Md. 3% Washington, D.C. 3*% 


FirtH Best 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Warren, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio Homestead, Pa. 
Canton, Ohio Greensburg, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 








Westinghouse says lamp sales for the 
first nine months of this year are 33% 
above the sales for the same period of 
last year. Demand for fluorescent lamps 
jumped 300%. 

* 

Rising building costs are said to be 
pushing the trend toward smaller 
homes. Most builders agree that it is a 
trend that will go over into the post- 
war period. 

* 

Though behind defense work with 
all its might, General Electric is pre- 
paring for peace. It has appointed a 
committee (representing all depart- 
ments) to study the post-war situation, 
make recommendations as to how it 
should be met. 

* 

This country is now making magne- 
sium from sea water in such quantities 
that output, combined with England’s, 
now equals Germany’s. By early next 
year, U. S.-Britain production of this 
vital metal should surpass the Nazi out- 
put. 

* 

Nylon in large diameters, introduced 
as toothbrush bristles three years ago, 
now go into bristle brushes for more 
than 22 industries. Other uses for large 
strands of nylon include tennis racket 
strings, surgical sutures, fishing lead- 
ers, musical instrument strings. 

* 

Defense bonds and stamps may soon 
be pushed through employee groups, 
labor unions, rather than companies. 
The plan, as now outlined, calls for 
voluntary payroll deductions. The 


. 


companies would stand the cost of 
bookkeeping. 
* 

This year some 25,000,000 pencils 
go to market with plastic eraser hold- 
ers, releasing about 150,000 pounds of 
metal, principally brass, to the defense 
industries. According to du Pont, one 
pound of plastics replaces two pounds 
of metal. 


* 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad and Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., are organizing a 
company to operate an airline between 
New York and Boston, and intermedi- 
ate points. The territory is now ser- 
viced by only one line (American). 

* 

Fruit growers, with an apple surplus 

on their hands, will soon launch a 


“bake an apple pie” campaign. This 
years apple crop, according to one 
estimate, is 10,000,000 bushels above 
last year’s. 

* 

Supplies of sperm oil, both crude 
and refined, have been placed under 
full priority. Reason: Lack of shipping 
has restricted imports of sperm oil. 
which is used as a lubricant for break- 
ing in motors. 

* 


Lots of producers have entered the 
retail field in direct competition with 
the independent merchant. They have 
set up factory-owned stores, backed by 
unlimited finances, and put the small 
merchant out of business. This system, 
warns William O’Neil, president of 
The General Tire & Rubber Co., will 
soon react against any industry resort- 
ing to the practice because “by crush- 
ing their own retailer, they soon will 
find themselves the only outlets for 
their merchandise.” Going further, Mr. 
O’Neil says: “Industry is built by little 
business men. When they can no 
longer make a profit, they can no 
longer exist. There is plenty of work 
for industry to do in making things. 
The sale of these products should be 
left to the little fellow without deny- 
ing him the right to cash in on his 
labor, his small capital, his resource- 
fulness.” 


* 

The biggest forger in the world is 
working for defense. Tube Turns, Inc., 
manufacturer of welding fittings, 
Louisville, Ky., is now using a forging 
machine which required a year to 
build, weighs 500,000 pounds. It has 
a 9’’ capacity, occupies a minimum of 
floor space because of its compactness. 


Electric Supply Picture 


MEASuvRING the electric power industry 
against the demands of the defense pro- 


gram, the National Association of Man- 


ufacturers reports: 

1. Power supply, plus new construc- 
tion scheduled for completion before 
1944, should prove sufficient to meet 
probable demands of defense. 

2. In the Southeastern States, where 
there has been a serious drought (and 
in a few other areas), there will be 
power shortages. Many of these, how- 
ever, will be corrected by new installa- 
tions. 

3. The St. Lawrence Seaway project 


does not provide a practical solution to 
the power problem, because it will re- 
quire men, money and machines ur- 
gently needed elsewhere. 

4. There is need for a moderate 
amount of inter-connection of trans- 
mission lines, to close some of the gaps 
in high voltage transmission systems. 

5. Two factors beyond the control of 
industry (limited facilities for the 
manufacturing of heavy electrical 
equipment, and limited facilities for 
the transportation of fuel) may have 
an important bearing on our future 
supply of power. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 11) 


Show Residents Your Plant 


One way for industry to win goodwill is to arrange 
visits by local residents, children as well as adults, to 
local plants. Give the people opportunity to get better 
acquainted with the role industry plays in our whole 
scheme of things. President Roosevelt, in an informal 
talk to teachers, urged that opportunity be given high 
school students to observe the workings of their gov- 
ernmental institutions, such as courts, also enterprises 
such as banks and manufacturing industries. He add- 
ed that he never saw a courtroom until after he was 
admitted to the bar. 

The great majority of our students graduate from 
high school and even college without any adequate 
knowledge concerning how our economic wheels turn, 
of how the nation earns its living, without realistic 
preparation for fitting themselves into the work-a-day 
world of breadwinning. 


* 


Concentrate on contributing to the world; 
then collecting will take care of itsel}. 
* 


“Slow Down, Young Fellow” 


An industrial executive relates to me this incident, 
which he says is typical of what is constantly occurring 
in union plants: “We engaged a well-educated young 
man and trained him for skilled work. He proved 
bright. He quickly developed aptitude. He liked what 
he was doing. Ambitious, he worked industriously. By 
and by he was making an excellent showing. . . . Then 
one day he was tapped on the shoulder. A represen- 
tative of the union told him in no uncertain tone, 
‘Slow down, young fellow—slow down!’ ” 

This executive having risen from the ranks through 
doing better-than-ordinary work year after year, ex- 
pressed deep sympathy with the plight many of our 
best young Americans find themselves in today when 
they work in union shops. What alternative often con- 
fronts them? They either run foul of a union and in- 
cur the risk of very unpleasant consequences, or they 
conclude that the only thing to do is slow down. 

He added: “When a young man is compelled to 
stop doing his best, when he is compelled to become 
a semi-loafer on the job, it kills all the best that is in 
him. It hurts him spiritually. It takes the starch, the 
ambition out of him. It makes him sour and sore, 
bitterly dissatisfied with the whole scheme of things. 
. . . This is one phase of unionism which responsible 
labor leaders should very carefully consider, re-con- 
sider. It’s bad, very bad, from every angle.” 

Where are leaders coming from to keep America in 


the vanguard of the world if our most capable, most 
energetic, most ambitious young men are going to be 
suppressed, stultified, compelled to “slow down”? 
What’s the remedy? 
* 
Against the current, only strong swimmers 
can make progress. 
* 


Prevention Or Punishment? 


Riding in a taxi to George Washington Bridge the 
other evening, the driver, to get me close to the bus 
stand, entered a block which had a “detour” sign at 
both ends. The policeman, stationed at the middle of 
the block, gave him a ticket. When I asked the officer 
why he didn’t stand at the entrance to the block and 
thus prevent trouble, he growled: “I’m here to catch 
people. What do you think my captain would say if 
I didn’t hand in lots of summonses?” 

Haven’t you always had the idea that we pay our 
police force to do their utmost to prevent law-break- 
ing? Surely any well-trained body of police should be 
taught that. It would have been just as easy for this 
policeman to stand where he could save citizens from 
such a technical violation as to lay a trap for them. 

Would not Mayor LaGuardia and Police Commis- 
sioner Valentine, as well as Mayors and Police Chiefs 
in other cities, be rendering greater service to the tax- 
payers supporting them if they instructed all police- 
men that their first duty was to prevent crime? 


Intimidation, Not By Labor 


“I see you have marked up your price again,” | 
remarked to the owner of a gasoline station. 

Apologetically, he replied: “Yes, but I didn’t want 
to do it.” 

Somewhat puzzled, I asked, “The company com- 
pelled you to boost the price again?” 

“Oh, no, not the company. Men from the associa- 
tion came and told me what price I must charge. | 
didn’t want to, but they warned me that I had better 
obey their orders—or else. . . . I don’t want any of 
my property destroyed. So I gave in.” 

Apparently there is a union of gasoline station 
owners, calling itself an “association.” This owner, 
replying to my questions, said he didn’t belong to it 
as he preferred to run his own business. But he con- 
fessed that he was afraid to disobey the command to 
advance his price, notwithstanding that he was already 
making a good profit. 

How far will coercion, intimidation, go in this sup- 
posedly “free” country before the authorities take 
vigorous corrective action? 


Here is something for Thurman Arnold to dig into. 


“7 
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Congratulations 


Leigh Cruess and J. Roger Hull have 
been appointed vice-presidents of Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 

Frederick E. Williamson, president 
of New York Central Railroad, has 
been nominated as a Class B director, 
and William Jefferson Field, president 
of Commercial Trust Co. of New Jer- 
sey, as a Class A director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

Walter R. G. Baker, Chester H. Lang, 
David C. Prince, Elmer D. Spicer and 








E.D. Spicer H.A. WINNE 


Harry A. Winne have been elected vice- 
presidents of the General Electric Co. 

C. H. Black, vice-president in charge 
of sales, has been elected a director of 
American Can Co. 

Charles A. Miller has been elected 
president of Airlines Terminal. 

Guy Gundaker Jr. has been named 
general manager of the store adminis- 
tration department of B. F. Goodrich 
Co. 

Fairfax M. Cone has been appointed 
chairman of the plan board of Lord & 
Thomas, advertising agency. 

W. Ross Mc- 
Cain, president of 
Aetna Insurance 
Co., has been elect- 
ed a director of 
the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., New 
York. 

H. O. West has 

W. Ross McCarn Deen elected a di- 

rector of Boeing 
Aircraft Co., and J. E. Schaefer a di- 
rector of Boeing Airplane Co. 

Francis R. Stark and Ralph H. Kim- 
ball have been elected vice-presidents 
of Western Union Telegraph. 

L. H. Lund has been elected treas- 
urer of Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing. 
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Use it to best advantage. The Sherry Netherland, on 59th and 5th 
Ave. is the hub of New York, a hop from the business district; a 
skip from the residential East Side and the best restaurants and 
night clubs; and a jump from the main stem shops and stores. 

A marvelously trained staff, renowned cuisine and beautifully 
furnished large rooms and suites make your “at the hotel” 
moments relaxing and pleasurable. When may we expect you? 


CONFERENCE ROOMS & BANQUET ROOMS AVAILABLE 
Singles, from $7 * Doubles, from $9 + Suites, from $15 


~ Sherry Netherland 


Eugene Voit, Manager 
Fifth Avenue & 59th Street, N. Y. C. **Where the Park Begins” 
BUY UNITED STATES DEFENSE BONDS 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable December 12, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 12, 1941. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held October 28, 1941, a regu- 
lar dividend of fifteen cents (15c) and a special 
dividend of forty cents (40c) per share was de- 
clared, payable December 9, 1941, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business, November 
24, 1941. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 











Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has declared a 
year-end dividend ef 75c per share on Common Stock 
of the tion payable December 22, 1941 to Stock- 
holders of record at close of business December 3, 1941. 

4 dividend of $1.75 per share on the Preferred Stock 

the Corporation was declared also, payable December 
< 1941 to Stockholders of record at close of business 
November 15, 1941. 


E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of: said Company, 
payable December 20, 1941 to stockholders of 
record at three p.m. on December 2, 1941. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 











San Francisco, California 
October 31, 1941 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
a regular dividend Number 63 of 25 cents a share 
and extra of 40 cents a share was declared pay- 
able on December 15 to all stockholders of record 
as shown by the transfer books of the corpora- 
tion in San Francisco and New York at the close 
of business November 15, 1941. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 

of 50 cents per share and an additional dividend of 

50 cents per share on the Company’s capital stock, 

payable December 15, 1941, to stockholders of rec- 

ord at the close of business December 1, 1941. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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series of retreats will be logical. 


is advised. 





Stock Market Outlook 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 





7939 1910 181 © May iene July 


“ON DEFENSIVE” describes the present disadvantageous position of the 
market. From such a position—unless support is unusually strong—a 


Nowadays, with short selling curbed, a market on the defensive suffers 
more from loss of friends than from any weight of aggressive selling. 

Admittedly, there are strong reserves—“inflation,” high yields, poten- 
tial investment demand—even “good news” possibilities. Offsets to all 
these, however, are in the cards, and how the scales will tip depends 
largely upon general sentiment, which has deteriorated. 

Support was met around the 118-level on Oct. 24 and again on Oct. 31, 
a feeble rally intervening. This testing, while inconclusive, may form the 
base for a rally up to 124-125 level. Coming without much delay, it 
would suggest a later dip to 112-level. Failing such a rally, a close under 
117 would point to a series of short ups and downs. “Watchful waiting” 











—James G. Dontey. (Nov. 6) 

















Your dividend notice in ForBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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New Business Books 


Tue Bett TeELepHone System, by Arthur 
W. Page. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
N. Y. $2. An interesting and informative 
inside story of the greatest telephone sys- 
tem in the world. 


sSuccessrut Mam Sexuinc, by Harold P. 
Preston. The Ronald Press Co., New York, 
N. Y. $3. An introduction to the fundamen- 
tals of selling by mail. 


THE PRAcTICAL OPERATION OF A SMALL 
Banx’s Crepit Function, by John Wetzel. 
Bankers Publishing Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
$1.75. A manual of operations. 


Faticue or Workers. Reinhold 'Publish- 
ing Co., New York, N. Y. $2.50. A study by 
the Committee on Work in Industry of the 
National Research Council. 


Music as A Hossy, By Fred B. Barton. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. $2. 
Proves convincingly that music is a fasci- 
nating avocation. 


Tue Use Tax, by Maurice Criz. Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, Ill. $1.50. 
The history, administration and economic 
effects of this growing form of taxation. 


True Steer, sy Curisty Bortu. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York, N. Y. $%. 
The story of George M. Verity and his asso- 
ciates in The American Rolling Mill Co. 
who in the turbulent world of steel built a 
great industry with co-operation based on 
understanding. 


THe CONTROL AND VALUATION OF INVEN- 
Tories. National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, New York, N. Y. $3. A comprehensive 
and practical treatment of the inventory 
problem, suitable as an advanced text and 
as a reference manual. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING, by Robert 
A. Lamberton. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, N. Y. $3.50. May be used as a basic 
text in courses planned either for general 
students of the subject or for accounting 
majors. 


Eye Hazarps 1n Inpustry, by Louis Res 
nick. Columbia University Press, New York, 
N. Y. $3.50. The extent, cause and means of 
prevention of eye injuries in industry. A 
handbook for all interested in accident pre 
vention generally and sight conservation in 
particular. 
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Investment Punters 





Status of Shipping Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE RECENT rising tendency in stocks 
of steamship lines has caused inquiries 
as to whether these stocks contain fur- 
ther speculative possibilities. Shortly 
after the outbreak of war, this column 
stated, on Sept. 15, 1939, that during 
the first World War, International Mer- 
cantile Marine advanced from 624¢ 
to $50, Atlantic Gulf and West Indies 
from 5 to 147, between 1914 and 
1916; and that in 1919, I.M.M. rose 
to 67, and Atlantic Gulf to 192. 

As in the previous war, these com- 
panies are operating their vessels at 
practical capacity and are aided by 
extremely high charter rates. Even 
when the war ends, it will take time to 
replace the vessels sunk. So these com- 
panies might continue to do a highly 
profitable business not only during the 
war but for a few years thereafter. At 
any rate, these companies are today 
doing extraordinarily well. 

American Export Lines, now about 
28, is expected to earn around $25 per 
share for this year. In 1940, earnings 
were $15.96. Gross operating revenue 
increased from $8,400,000 in 1939 to 
$19,500,000 in 1940. Capitalization 
consists of $1,000,000 preferred stock; 
480,000 shares of common; funded 
debt of $9,176,000. 

The company is subsidized by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Divi- 
dend payments are permitted to the 
extent of only 10% of the net worth 
at the end of the preceding year. Bal- 
ance of earnings must go into capital 
and special reserves. 

Atlantic Gulf and West Indies has 
funded debt of $12,000,000; 99,700 
shares of non-cumulative $5 preferred. 
150,000 shares of common. Operating 
revenues rose 1714% in the first eight 
months of 1941, while common stock 
profit was equivalent to $10.78 a share 
—contrasted with a loss of $2.15 a 
share in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 

For the full year, 1941, earnings 
ought to be not less than $15. The 
Company stands to benefit from the 
increase in coastwise and Latin-Ameri- 
can ocean traffic. The earnings report- 
ed include subsidized operations of 





New York and Cuba Mail Steamship 
Co., limited to dividends of 10% of 
capital, and possible recapture by the 
U. S. Maritime Commission of one- 
half of the excess over 10%. 

International Mercantile Marine has 
a different capital set-up since the 
World War: capital stock of 640,000 
shares, funded debt of $12,479,000, 
including only wholly-owned subsid- 
iaries, Through subsidiaries, Marine 
operates the U. S. Lines, North Atlan- 
tic Transport Co., and American Pio- 
neer Line, and owns outright the Amer- 
ican Lines Co., Atlantic Transport Co. 
of West Virginia, and others. Deficits 
were shown every year from 1932 to 
1940 inclusive. The company has an 
operating-differential subsidy from the 
Maritime Commission. It is difficult to 
estimate this year’s earnings. I would 
guess $3 a share. The stock is selling 
around 11. 

Obviously these companies might 
show substantial earnings for some 
years, and such earnings are intriguing 
to speculators. However, I prefer to 
make no definite recommendations, one 
way or the other. 

For those seeking good bond yields 
and a reasonable degree of safety, | 
suggest: 


Now 

About 

Paramount Pictures 4s, 1956.......... $100 
Continental G & E 5s, 1958............ 97 
United: Drum: Se; 1968s o.icoeicsisccccccs 92 
Utah Light & Tract Ist 5s, 1944........ 101 
Western Union 5s, 1960............... 86 
East Tenn., Va. and Ga. 5s, 1956....... 100 

(underlies Southern Ry. lst 5s) 

Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 1988..... 66 
American Light & Traction $1.50 pref.. 27 
Safeway Stores $5 pref...........0.-0. 109 


These securities are not rated A-l, 
but should prove satisfactory holdings 
as long as today’s large volume of busi- 
ness exists. 

My feeling is that the great majority 
of stocks are selling very low, and are 
in a long-range buying zone rather 
than in a selling area. 

—Nov. 7, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Z Gifts in Cli / | 
FORBES 


Chieti Gift Subscriptions 


Compliment the a 
Throughout 1942 / 


This year give ForBes to those 
business associates, customers. 
and friends you hold in highest 
esteem. From your own use of 
ForBEs you know how appropri- 
ate and discerning your gift will 
be not only now but throughout 
1942! The convenience of com- 
pleting your gift lists at one 
sitting without shopping and 
bother is an important consid- 
eration to men whose time is 
money. Attractive gift card will 
be sent with your name as 
donor to arrive in the Christmas 
mails along with the 1942 Quar- 
terly Business Forecast Num- 
ber of Fores. 


Special ee Gift Rates 


Good only until December 31, 1941 
ONE 1-Year Subscription.......... 


TWO 1-Year Subscriptions......... 6.00 
THREE 1-Year Subscriptions...... 8.00 
Each Additional 1-Year Subscription 2.50 


Canadian and foreign subscriptions $1 a year extra 


Use Conical Gift Chides 
iced Soouil in This Sosns or 


Fill in Below 


r 
| Forses, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
| New York, N. Y. 


i ; ewer 

j Enter one-year Gift Subscriptions to 

| Fores, beginning with the 1942 Quar- 

{ terly Business Forecast Number, for— 

| Name 
Address 


| Gift Card—FROM 
| Name 
Address 


Name 


| Gift Card—FROM 


| Also enter a new [] renewal [] one-year sub- | 
scription for me. 


| IN Ce de dcucdtic bins:ov. sn aidastentinwa Mowawecuden | 

| CN I: Bina i. aia na eteutehon ache eae, | 

RM Ready encdnciunincdasawe occ cmrntitdedas 

i Remittance enclosed [J I 

| Bill me after Christmas [J | 

a iin ta en i ie .! 
= 


= 
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This Christmas 


GIVE FORBES BUSINESS BOOKS 


yx They’ll give many hours of pleasure and profit. yy They will be permanent productive re- 
minders of your generosity and discernment. yy Carefully chosen business books honor the 


donor as well as the recipient. ke Special Christmas gift rates to fit your budget. 


For Business Associates and Customers 


For years many of B. C. FORBES’ friends have been urging that he edit a truly representa- 
tive selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage the American 
way of living. 

Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, he has compiled in this one handsomely 
bound volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 639 of the greatest of these messages. 

Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, the philosophy, the inspiration of men who have left 
their imprint on our civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, Disraeli, Napoleon, Ruskin, Vol- 
taire, Washington, Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, Milton, Dumas, Shakespeare, Edison, 
Coolidge, and countless others. And among present day leaders, clear thinkers such as: Owen 
D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert Einstein, Roger Babson, Charles Evans Hughes, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene G. Grace, Charles F. Kettering, Nicholas Murray Butler 
and hundreds as brilliant. : 

Here is a book you will be proud to own or give to business associates and x 
customers you particularly want to please. Price $2 


For Men You Want to See Succeed 











é 


For Y our Salesmen and Sales Supervisors 
“The Selling Parade” by Charles B. Roth is unlike any selling book you have ever read. 


From his 30 years of business experience B. C. FORBES has compiled in one enlightening 
entertaining volume, “Little Bits About Big Men,” hundreds of intimate, inside, off-the-record 
incidents of business leaders of yesterday and today. 

Here is a delightfully human book that: 1. Springs from the confidential reporter’s pad of 


America’s ace business writer. ... 2. Brings you refreshing thoughts on how to get the most 
out of business and the business of life. . . . 3. Extols the American Way of Life. . . . 4. Proves 
that business opportunities exist today for the man or boy with courage. ... 5. Makes a 


valuable reference book because of its intimate, original biographical material of men in 
public life and of business leaders of yesterday and today and carefully compiled index. . . . 
6. Gives you enough original, intimate, off-the-record anecdotes for a hundred successful 
after-dinner talks—for a thousand hours of zestful conversation. . . . 7. Is “must” RIGHT 
NOW because of the insight it gives into the true character of many business men who are 
making headlines TODAY. 


Price $2.50 


No hokum, no theory—just hard-pan sales pointers actually used under fire by successful 
salesmen who had no more than your men have to get ahead. Here are hundreds of lively 
sales experiences and things they can do today, now, where they are, with whatever they 


have, to forge ahead in selling their product and themselves. Acclaimed by editors of scores 
of well-known business magazines as “must” reading this year and every year. Foreword 


by B. C. FORBES. 


Here is your chance to arm your men with the countless sales pointers that have proved 


so valuable to other salesmen. 


This helpful volume will lend both pleasure and profit to everyone Price $2 


to whom you give a copy. 


Special Christmas Discounts 





SAVE TIME AND MONEY — GIVE FORBES 


2 to 10 copies........-....- 5% BUSINESS BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 

11 to 50 copies Pe seevevreeg oe 10% SSR RRR HERES SSEKR ESSERE EKER R SRS E RS SE SSeS sees eeeeeeeeee 
51 to 100 copies........-..-. 1IS% B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
101 or more copies.......... 20% 


3 in One Service to 
Forbes Readers 


1. We mail books to reach recipients in 
the Christmas mails. 

2. We prepay the postage. 

3. We mail an appropriate gift card with 
your name as donor on request. 





Please enter my order for: 11-15 


“Thoughts” “Little Bits” ~ “Selling Parade” 
Check Choice: 1] Mail in bulk to me. [ Mail to enclosed gift list. 
Enclosed is $—— payment in full. Please []} do {do not have B. C. 
FORBES autograph my copies of ““Thoughts” and “Little Bits.” 


Send gift card signed 


(On N.Y. C. orders, add 1% for Sales Tax. Charge orders accepted from rated 
companies only.) 











Should you remit with order, B. C. RETEST rere nrmn 1 UR, Oe LN Le LC 
FORBES will personally autograph as Sa Se tO 
copies of “Thoughts” and “Little Bits” — SS a SUMTER vi civiite: a alaniahs gies 

on request. I a Po ae, No co ie, hays tule 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 





News of New Products, Materials 


Spray Hose 


Synthetic rubber has long been tout- 
ed as an ideal hosing material because 
it resists oils and acids which ruin or- 
dinary rubber. 

A new paint and lacquer spiral hose, 
made from “Ameripol” synthetic rub- 
ber, should therefore find a ready mar- 
ket. 

The hose is made in inside diameters 
of 1/4, 5/16, 3/8 and 1/2 inch (stand- 
ard dimensions for spraying equip- 
ment) and can also be used as an air 
pressure hose. 

Maximum working pressure for all 
hose sizes is 150 pounds. (“Lacquer, 
Paint Hose.” Maker: The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


Safe Changer 


Teetering high on a ladder to change 
a bulb is both risky and unnecessary, 
says the manufacturer of a safe and 
handy bulb changer. 

Consisting of a long, light-weight 
pole, with a rubber suction cup at the 
top, the “changer” grips firmly merely 
by pushing against the bottom of the 
bulb. 

Four and seven-foot bulb changers 
are offered, along with an eight-foot 
extension pole. (“Lamp Changer.” 
Maker: Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
Sycamore, Ill.) 


Weld Fare 


A new 150-ampere, direct-current 
arc welder, for fabricating bright-sur- 
faced, thin-gauge metals (such as air- 
craft tubing) has three big advantages: 

(1) Extra high instantaneous recov- 
ery of voltage (40 to 60 volts) helps 
the operator to strike the arc with ease. 

(2) A tap switch and a rheostat pro- 
vide rapid, accurate adjustment of cur- 
tent. The former helps to get wide 
tange adjustment speedily; the latter 
is accurate in obtaining the exact num- 
ber of amperes required for best re- 
sults. 


(3) The wide welding range permits 


use of shielded-arc electrodes as large 
as 3/16 in. in diameter, as small as 
3/64 in. in diameter. 

The welder can be operated by re- 
mote control, is available with or with- 
out running gear and produces strong, 
uniform joints without spoilage. Cool 
operation is obtained through an auto- 
matic fan cooling system. (“Strikeasy.” 
Maker: General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.) 


Foiled Again 


Plastics are being used for more and 
more products, but one of the most un- 
usual is a new plastic sheet material 
which looks like heavy metal foil. 

Base of the material is Monsanto 
Chemical’s “Vuepak,” a transparent 
cellulose acetate sheet plastic. Coatings 
can be applied to make it look like 
either gold or silver foil, says the 
maker; it can be drawn to intricate 
shapes, embossed, die-cut, stitched, 
which ought to make it a real hit with 
designers. 

A non-conductor, the foil may find 
many industrial as well as decorative 
uses. (“Metex.” Maker: J. M. Gordon 
Co., 189 Green St., New York, N. Y.) 


Auto Try It 


When there’s a shine on your car it 
will withstand all kinds of weather if 
the shine has been produced by using 
a new type of “scientifically correct” 
auto wax. 

Anyway, that’s what the maker tells 
us. We hear that the wax will not de- 
teriorate under temperatures up to 300 
degrees F., and down to 80 below zero. 

Further advantages: Five times fast- 
er and easier to apply (than ordinary 
wax) ; does not smear or streak; great- 
er degree of surface tension makes it 
ideal for the smooth surfaces of new 
cars. (“Glisten.” Maker: Harold K. 
Slade Co., Albion, Mich.) 

—Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 





PORTABLE — 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 


DUST DANGER 


BLOWS clean, dry air, at 289 m.p.h, Cleans 
out motors, generators and hard-to-get-at 
places—removing dust, dirt, lint and chips. 
Costs less than 3c an hour to operate. Re- 
duces damage to motors and bearings— 
lessens fire and health hazards. 


1 H.P. universal G.E. motor. Weight, 14 
Ibs. Portable to any place in plant. Plugs 
in at convenient outlets. Adaptable as 


Sprayer for spraying paint and insecticide. 
Convertible into powerful industrial Vacuum 
Cleaner—for cleaning floors, walls, ceilings, 
etc. 


Free Trial — Write to 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5128 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 














a 


ORNADO 


WHAT ARES 
THOUGHTS = 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
roy’ Fascinating and instructive 
are the 








about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE to 
Scrise A.Z.Z. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA 














Use These FORBES 


Reprints 


1. To stimulate salesmen 
2. To raise employee morale 


“242 Keys to Sales” 


A reservoir of sales pointers for the man who sells. 
J. Geo. Frederick, famous sales consultant, classifies 
different types of prospects and tells how to handle each 
type, how to individualize your selling, how to save time, 
how to make customers count more than sales, etc. 


“More Effective Selling” 


Cy Norton, Sales Promotion Manager, Strathmore Paper 
Company, interprets the replies to his survey of pur- 
chasing agents on salesmen’s selling habits. Reveals 
specifically what salesmen do when face-to-face with pros- 
pects—not what salesman say or think they do. Tells 
what to do, what to avoid, if you want to please prospects 
and win sales. 


“Changing American Business Man” 


B. C. Forbes, America’s best-read business analyst. 
reveals the difference between business leaders of today 
and those of a quarter of a century ago when he wrote 
his book, ‘‘“Men Who Are Making America.’’ Tells where 
and how today’s crop of top executives started, hew they 
prepared for leadership, their advice to young men in 
business. Here is brief, pointed counsel of intense in- 
terest to junior executives. 


Send for FREE samples and bulk prices. 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Out of the 
Waste Basket 


(Continued from page 15) 








methods of getting the public (and 
business itself) to aid the campaign. 
Many of these tips have paved the way 
to profitable paper saving and the com- 
mittee is wide open for more sugges- 
tions from down-to-earth business men 
who have long buttered their bread on 
the thrifty side. 

There isn’t any question of the im- 
portance of this waste paper campaign. 
Boxboard manufacturers say that the 
present rate of non-defense demand for 
paperboard is about 12,000,000 tons. 
Stand this fact up against present ca- 
pacity production of 9,000,000 tons a 
year and it already leaves a gaping 
deficit of 3,000,000 tons. Add to this 
the OPM demand of from 3,000,000 
to 6,000,000 tons more for next year. 

At first glance, this looks like an im- 
possible task for box manufacturers. 
But it isn’t. For in addition to the in- 


FORBES 


creasingly successful waste paper cam- 
paign which is pouring in a steady 
stream of supplies, the manufacturers 
can resort to more standardization, re- 
duction in weight, production of more 
square footage of material for each 
ton of pulp. They can accomplish this 
by continuing to exhibit time-tested 
methods of efficiency and a penchant 
for ingenuity when emergencies arise. 
At least that’s what the OPM thinks, 
and the paperboard makers have not 
yet raised a dissenting voice to indi- 
cate lack of confidence. 

For the public, long accustomed to 
excess wrappers on Christmas presents, 
the Christmas of 1941 will bring many 
disappointments. In the interests of 
conservation, many stores will mini- 
mize gift wrapping. Some are install- 
ing paid gift wrapping sections to cut 
down customer demand for fancy, ex- 
pensive wrappers. 

This may or may not be a direct 
outgrowth of the campaign. But, cer- 
tainly, it is one indication of the far- 
reaching effect of the publicity which 
has been given to the waste paper 
shortage by a determined group of 
business men. 
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15 New Jobs for 
Sold-Out Salesmen 


(Continued from page 18) 
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selling for delivery of some products 
late in 1942 and 1943. The idea js, 
“Place your order now and you'll get 
delivery before other orders placed 
later.” 

12. Chase down manufacturing sup. 
plies. This is not a real sales function, 
but a few companies have delegated 
their salesmen to contacting suppliers 
to try to speed up deliveries of raw 
materials. In one instance, salesmen 
were given the job of locating second- 
hand equipment that would augment 
the company’s production. Another 
company has its men investigating pos- 
sibilities for sub-contracting on defense 
work. 

13. Do inside work. Another new 
job for some salesmen is desk work, 
such as following through on impor- 
tant defense orders; digging out sales 
records on which to establish an equi- 
table “rationing” plan for dealers; re- 
vising the catalog and sales manual 
from the outside viewpoint. 


14. Sell the company. Here’s how 
one company is doing strictly institu- 
tional selling: “More and more com- 
panies are requiring the O.K. of sev- 
eral executives on expenditures of 
$1,000 or over. This requires more 
work for salesmen. So we have made 
sales films to present to this executive 
group. We find that appointments can 
be made to get these groups together 
for an hour, and our salesman can then 
get his story over to five or ten key 
executives where he could never have 
contacted all of them individually.” 


15. Sell the future. When a product 
like aluminum may not be available 
for commercial use for a long time, 
what can salesmen do? Sell the “Alu- 
minized U. S. of the Future.” Tell how 
research is discovering new uses for 
aluminum in new fields and sell those 
fields prior to the availability of the 
product. Several companies today are 
selling their “research leadership.” 

These are things that salesmen are 
doing, can do, should do. Things that 
keep them busy, prevent them from go- 
ing stale, and help insure the com- 
pany’s future at the time when prod- 
ucts will be available and sales ar? 
needed. 
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This Christmas Give Your Men 


“The Salesman’s Diary,” Featuring a Pep Pellet 
by B. C. FORBES for Every Day in 1942 


Three days and three stimulating pep pellets to each page, with 
space for entering a brief record of things to do and things 
done each day of the year. Used by salesmen of Fuller Brush, 
Johns-Manville, Addressograph-Multigraph, Sears Roebuck, Chrysler, 
American Car and Foundry, Allegheny Steel, Socony and scores of 
other giant sales organizations as well as by salesmen of thousands 
of smaller sales-seeking companies. 






















“The Salesman’s Diary” for 1942 includes many new pep pellets, 
additional “memo” pages and other innovations suggested by this 
year’s users. 


Whether you ordered “The Salesman’s Diary” before or not, we 
urge that you determine your requirements for 1942 at once, as 
rising costs prohibit our guaranteeing the prices in this announce- 
ment beyond the present edition. 
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TO YOUR MEN — GIVE ONE TO EACH OF THEM 


Leather Fabricoid 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


AN EXECUTIVE cannot gradually dis- 
miss details. Business is made up of 
details and I notice that the chief ex- 
ecutive who dismisses them is quite 
likely to dismiss his business. 

Success is the sum of detail. It 
might perhaps be pleasing to imagine 
oneself beyond detail and engaged 
only in great things, but as I have 
often observed, if one attends only to 
great things and lets the little things 
pass the great things become little; 
that is, the business shrinks. 

It is not possible for an executive 
to hold himself aloof from anything. 
No business, no matter what its size, 
can be called safe until it has been 
forced to learn economy and rigidly to 
measure values of men and materials. 

—Harvey S. FIREsTone. 


He who by an exertion of mind or 
body, adds to the aggregate of enjoy- 
able wealth, increases the sum of hu- 
man knowledge, or gives to human 
life higher elevation or greater fullness 
—he is, in the larger meaning of the 
words, a “producer,” a “working man,” 
a “laborer,” and is honestly earning 
honest wages. —Henry GEORGE. 


The lesson to be derived from our 
recent experiences is never to give in 
—never, never, never! Not in any 
event, great or small, large or paltry. 
Never, never yield except to conviction 
and good sense. 

—Winston CHURCHILL. 


Nothing is difficult; it is only we 
who are indolent. —B. R. Haypon. 


Thought engenders thought. Place 
one idea on paper, another will follow 
it, and still another, until you have 
written a page; you cannot fathom 
your mind. There is a well of thought 
there which has no bottom; the more 
you draw from it, the more clear and 
fruitful it will be. —G. A. Sata. 
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Take time to work—it is the price 
of success. 

Take time to think—it is the source 
of power. 

Take time to play—it is the secret 
of perpetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the foun- 
tain of wisdom. 

Take time to worship—it is the high- 
way to reverence. 

Take time to be friendly—it is the 
road to happiness. 

Take time to dream—it is hitching 
your wagon to a star. 

Take time to love and be loved—it 
is the privilege of the gods. 

Take time to look around—it is too 
short a day to be selfish. 

Take time to laugh—it is the music 
of the soul. —ENAMELIST. 


“Sock the successful” seems to be 
the slogan that is popular with those 
who have not the ability or the appli- 
cation to succeed. 

—Louis ALLIs MESSENGER. 


All human life is spent in seeking 
control of ego—the ego of the individ- 
ual, and the ego of nations. 

—Coast BANKER. 


The man who questions opinion is 
wise; the man who quarrels with facts 
is a fool. —Frank A. GARBUTT. 





A Text 


And a man shall be as an 
hiding place from the wind 
and a covert from the tem- 
pest; as rivers of water in a 
dry place as the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land. 

—IsataH 32:2. 
Sent in by C. E. Bratten, Day- 
ton, Ohio. What is your favorite 


text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 








It is a sure sign of greatness if yoy 
can rise cheerfully and confidently 
above a personal loss, misfortune, or 
disappointment. However dark the 
present day may be, there is always 
the prospective sunshine of the mor. 
row. Severe trial is often the most val. 
uable discipline. Pain itself is a benef. 
cent warning of nature that you should 
change some habit. Sorrow sometimes 
seems to be only a grievous burden, 
yet many persons have emerged from 
it purified as if by fire. 

—GRENVILLE KLEIser, 


Your participation in a business js 

a sacred entrustment. So is your knowl. 

edge of its affairs. Never discuss them 
outside of business. 

—Dr. THomas Tapper, 


There is no law, no principle, based 
on past practice, which may not be 
overthrown in a moment by the aris. 
ing of a new condition or the invention 
of a new material. —JoHN Ruskw. 


To be careless of words is as dan- 
gerous and wrong as to be careless in 
handling dynamite or firearms. One 
word “whispered” will ruin a reputa- 
tion, embitter a whole life, even cause 
suicide. The right word of inspiration 
and kindness restores courage, revives 
hope, energy and ambition. 

—Eaton’s B1-WEEKLY. 


Public ownership will come when 
government crushes and frustrates pri- 
vate enterprise and private capital to 
such an extent that weary investors 
give up their burdens gladly. 

—WILuiuaM L. Ranson. 


Be friends with everybody. When 
you have friends you will know there 
is somebody who will stand by you. 
You know the old saying, that if you 
have a single enemy you will find him 
everywhere. It doesn’t pay to make 
enemies. Lead the life that will make 
you kindly and friendly to every one 
about you, and you will be surprised 
what a happy life you will lead. 

—Cuar.es M. Scuwas. 


The conscious plodder is nearly al 
ways outdistanced by the fellow who 
stops occasionally to analyze and plat. 

—W. J. CameEro®. 
« 
In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 


during the last twenty-four years hare beer 
published in book form. Price $2. 
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N OW, MORE THAN EVER. 


YOUR FIGURE WORK 
MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 


ALLEN WALES Machines, Manufactured Since 1903, 
Are Recognized The World Over For Their 
ACCURACY—SPEED and DEPENDABILITY 


More Than 100 New ALLEN WALES Models 
More Than 600 Percent Increase in Sales in The Past 6 Years 


These Figures Are Of Importance To All Users of Adding Machines 


Our Nearest Agency Will Be Glad To Let You 
Try One Without Obligation—Telephone Them or Write Us 


ALLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 400 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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